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HISTORY OF RADIO* 
By S. M. KINTNER 


The privilege and honor of appearing here tonight is 
greatly appreciated by me and yet, I cannot escape a feel- 
ing that there is a degree of fitness in it, as a result of my 
good fortune in having been intimately associated with 
some of those most instrumental in bringing about the 
achievements that make a record of them worthy of your 
consideration. These circumstances make it possible for me 
to know first hand several of the most important occur- 
rences and to place them in your annals as records of out- 
standing achievements of this community. 

The origin of radio is traced to one of those marvelous 
examples of abstract reasoning from a certain new theory 
evolved to explain something quite foreign, at least in its 
application, to radio. The proposer of this theory did not 
know how to produce radio waves and did not know how 
to detect them even if he had been able to make them. He 
did, however, reasoning from his abstract theory, quite 
clearly describe all of their properties and did this so well 
that his enunciation of their laws is used by radio engin- 
eers today. Clerk Maxwell, a celebrated English physicist, 
proposed his electromagnetic theory of light in 1864. His 
theory included waves in the ether of many lengths outside 
of those producing to our sense of sight, the sensation of 
light.. Of course, the band of light waves occupies but a 
small part of the many possible ones. 

Maxwell’s theory created quite a stir among the scien- 
tists of his day but was unknown to the man on the streets. 
It was an attempt to explain the mechanism of light but 
didn’t, give us any new instrumentality, or indicate then, 
the possibility of any new results from existing ones. 

The scientists’ interest was aroused in trying to prove 
the correctness or falsity of the theory. If Maxwell was 
correct how could these other waves be produced? That was 
the task set them. To stimulate interest prizes were of- 
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fered but the undertaking was so difficult that practically 
25 years elapsed before such waves were produced, detected 
and their properties found to be as Maxwell had predicted. 

Maxwell died before this confirmation of his theory 
was obtained and thus was deprived of the pleasure that 
should have been his for such an accomplishment. 

Heinrich Hertz, a German, made the discovery and dis- 
closed it to the scientific world in a set of papers that take 
rank with Maxwell’s as classics of the radio art. 

The first interest in Hertz’s work was a confirmation 
of Maxwell’s theory of light. These experiments were 
limited to the confines of a room and although it was known 
that brick walls were transparent to such waves, there was 
nothing to suggest distance operation and hence, no thought 
of communication. 

The very general study of Hertz’s tests by physicists 
all over the world soon produced improvements in his ap- 
paratus which made it possible to detect the waves at great- 
er distances from the source and very shortly thereafter 
it was realized that here was a means for communication 
without fixed connections. 

The first record of such recognition is contained in the 
Fortnightly Review of February 1892 wherein Sir William 
Crookes quite aptly described what we now know as radio. 
In this he, in effect, says, we now have the instrumentalities 
which, when sufficiently developed to make them more cer- 
tain in their operation, will enable us to communicate with- 
out wires. He stressed the reality of such conditions by 
disclaiming that what he had said was simply the idle day 
dreams of an old scientist. He furthermore described the 
essentials of such a system using the Hertz waves. 

A number of workers now came into this field who 
seriously attempted applications of Hertz waves to various 
practical purposes. Among them somewhat in the order 
of operations were: Popoff in Russia, Lodge, Jackson and 
Preece in England and Marconi in Italy. Popoff was inter- 
ested primarly in using the waves sent from distant light- 
ning as a means of forecasting storms. He did, however, 
clearly recognize communication possibilities, when, as he 
says, more powerful transmitters are available. 

Lodge demonstrated before the Royal Society in 1895 
the operation of relays at a distance and stated that his 
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equipment was probably capable of operation at a distance 
of half a mile. 

Jackson’s work was for the British admiralty and was 
for the purpose of perfecting communication means. 

Preece was head of the British Post Office Service, in 
charge of their telephone, telegraph and some cable oper- 
ations, and was solely interested in Hertz waves as a means 
of securing communication between places where it was 
impractical to maintain cables. 

It was at this time that Marconi graduated from col- 
lege. He was the son of well-to-do parents and did not feel 
the need of seeking employment which would make him 
self-supporting. In the latter part of his college training 
he had been greatly fascinated by Hertz’s experiments, 
which he had witnessed demonstrated to his class by Prof. 
Righi, and decided upon graduation to devote some time to 
attempt at perfecting a method employing these principles 
for communication purposes. Marconi realized, as Crookes 
had previously done, that such a communication system 
was a possibility but unlike Crookes he had the time and 
money to undertake its development and did so. 

The first attempts of Marconi were very close copies of 
what had been done by others before him. He bent his 
energies to improving the reliability of the various parts 
of his system rather than to striking out along radically 
new and original lines. These refinements of course brought 
improved results and the distance of his successful opera- 
tions gradually grew until he had attained a mile. Then 
Marconi decided to transfer his experiments to England. 
He had influence and was able almost at once to effect a 
favorable arrangement with the British Post Office and to 
secure their powerful assistance. 

Within a year the distance of his transmission had in- 
creased to 12 miles and within a short time thereafter, 
with still greater power, he succeeded in crossing the chan- 
nel. This accomplishment in March 1899 was given world 
wide publicity and caused a number of new investigators 
to enter this attractive field. 

The Marconi system of wireless telegraphy as it was 
then popularly called employed the same method Hertz had 
used for producing his waves, i. e., high frequency oscil- 
lations set up by an electric spark discharge and the same 
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methods, somewhat refined, of detecting them. The prin- 
cipal change Marconi had made from Hertz—aside from 
the size of his apparatus and the power used—was in his 
detecting means. While Hertz had employed a _ minute 
spark gap across which he could visually observe the pass- 
age of the tiny sparks, Marconi employed an improvement 
due to Branly, consisting of a number of minute spark 
gaps formed between minute particles of metal and which 
underwent a marked change in electrical resistance when 
the effect of the received waves was impressed upon it. 
This change in resistance, generally a reduction, permitted 
the current in a local circuit to operate some indicating 
mechanism, such as a telegraph sounder. 

Marconi’s first patent gives evidence that he thought 
his great advance had been made by improvement in the 
detecting means as it is stressed most strongly by all ele- 
ments claimed. 

This detector because of its tendency to have the min- 
ute particles cohere, as though fused together, was named 
a “coherer.” The early writings about wireless are full 
of praises for the coherer. It was given such fanciful de- 
signations as “the electric eye” and was said to be the in- 
strumentality that made wireless possible, the most sensi- 
tive device ever conceived by man. 

Practically all investigators of that time were working 
along the same general lines. They accepted the coherer 
as the heart of the system and sought to improve it still 
more. There was one notable exception in R. A. Fessenden, 
then Professor of Electrical Engineering at the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Fessenden from results of a study of coherer principles 
was convinced that not only was the coherer not respons- 
ible for the success of radio but that it was an actual hin- 
drance and was retarding its progress. It took a strong 
will and a firm conviction in the correctness of his position 
to face practically the world and tell them they were wrong 
and yet that is what he did and he was later found to be 
right. That decision, made in 1899, marked the beginning 
of a radical change in the methods of radio. 

In the late summer of 1899 one of the New York papers 
offered Fessenden a thousand dollars to report the Yacht 
Races off New York Harbor by radio. He sought my as- 
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sistance and disclosed his plans. I agreed and started at 
once to get suitable apparatus for the work. We were un- 
able to get our apparatus in working order in time to report 
the race but we had met with a sufficient degree of success 
to thoroughly arouse our interest in the subject and we kept 
right on. 

We were both thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
having a detector that gave an indication proportional to 
the strength of the received signal. The coherer; was the 
antithesis of this as it was trigger operated and as soon as 
a signal strength reached the minimum tripping value no 
advantage by increase in signal strength would be secured 
by stronger signals. There was no individuality about a 
transmitting station and no way of judging its distance 
by the signal strength. Radio telephony was of course un- 
thinkable by such means and so thoroughly was this coherer 
operation imbedded in the popular mind, as well as those 
engaged in the practice of the art, that the chief examiner 
in the Patent Office in charge of radio matters, has told 
me that he had stated positively to his friends that tele- 
phony by wireless methods was impossible. 

The Fessenden idea was crystalized in a number of dif- 
ferent forms of detectors, each giving proportional respons- 
es. With these devices it was soon observed that different 
transmitters had different characteristic sounds to their 
signals as they were observed by telephone receivers as is 
still practiced today. Fessenden properly ascribed this dif- 
ference to differences in radiation of the individual tras- 
mitters and conceived the idea of controlling the radiations 
by some form of telephone microphone and thus have radio 
telephony. 

He tried this with crude equipment but secured a result 
which proved the correctness of the idea. While Fessenden 
did not make this test in Pittsburgh, the broad idea upon 
which it was based was conceived here. This was the birth 
of the radio telephone. 

The Fessenden system for best operation required a 
change in the transmitter. It required more continuous 
radiation whereas Marconi’s was best with the reverse. 
That is, Marconi needed a certain amplitude of impulse 
to trip his trigger, all that followed till the trigger was 
reset, was wasted. 
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This resulted in the concentration of as much as pos- 
sible of the energy in the first impulse. A so-called “whip 
crack effect” was sought for best operation of the Marconi 
system. 

On the other hand, Fessenden’s system worked best 
with the radiation made more persistent. The principal 
advantage of the more persistent radiation over the less 
persistent, or highly damped as it is called, is the greater 
selectivity that can be secured by it with resonance tuning 
of the receiver. As resonance tuning requires the addition 
of many minute impulses—all exactly timed so that their 
effects are additive—it is apparent why the more persistent 
type of radiation is superior for this purpose. 

Fessenden’s attempt to increase persistence finally lead 
him to continuous radiation with no intervals of no radia- 
tion. He proposed an actual] system of this kind consisting 
of a high frequency dynamo directly connected to an an- 
tenna and to ground. All other preceding systems secured 
their high frequency current from oscillations derived 
from discharging a condenser through a spark gap and in- 
cluding a certain amount of inductance. 

Today, to those who have learned of radio within the 
broadcast period, Fessenden’s continuous wave system does 
not sound like much of an invention, but it was a radical 
departure from all that had gone before. Fortunately, there 
is a contemporaneous writing by a radio authority which 
covers exactly this point. 

J. A. Fleming, technical director of the Marconi Co., 
says in his 1906 edition of his Electro-Magnetic Waves, in 
discussing Fessenden’s patents, that (1) there was no suit- 
able high frequency alternator of the kind required by 
Fessenden and (2) it was very doubtful if any appreciable 
radiation would result if such a machine was employed as 
described by Fessenden. Today there is no question on 
that score as every trans-oceanic station employs exactly 
those means and every broadcasting station has equivalent 
means, an oscillating tube generator being substituted for 
the dynamo described by Fessenden. 

This was the second big result following from Fessen- 
den’s conception of displacing the coherer. 

His third invention of major importance followed the 
preceding by about seven years. 
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Fessenden found when he secured continuous gener- 
ation that the then-existing types of receiver system didn’t 
work very efficiently. When listening to code signals from 
sparks one hears each individual spark. If these are of suf- 
ficiently high frequency and regularly spaced in time, a 
musical note is heard. The code signal is then made up 
of a series of short or long musical tones to indicate dots 
or dashes. When continuous waves are used, there are no 
such impulses to produce the musical tone, but the tele- 
phone receiver simply clicks at the beginning and again at 
the end of the dot or dash and only the interval between 
clicks can be used to recognize whether a dot or dash is 
intended. Attempts to overcome this were made by inter- 
rupting the transmitted waves so as to break them up into 
groups similar to the group of waves accompanying each 
individual spark of that system. . 

Others sought to attain the same result by interrupting 
the receiver energy and thus make the sound heard by the 
listening operator, similar to that of the spark systems. 
Both of these methods are inferior to Fessenden’s method 
which consists of having another source of oscillations at 
the receiving station which can be accurately adjusted as 
to frequency and intensity, and then impose the locally pro- 
duced oscillations on those received from the distant station. 
The local oscillations are adjusted so as to be slightly dif- 
ferent from those of the incoming signals. This results in 
their getting into and out of step, so to speak. When in 
step their effects are additive. When most out of step, 
they are subtracted from each other. Thus, periodic changes 
in signal intensity are imposed on the telephone receivers 
and a musical note of the frequency of that of the beats or 
of getting into and out of step. Generally this is made 
about 1000 per second as the ear is most sensitive to that 
frequency. This method Fessenden called the heterodyne, 
a coined word from the two Greek words “heteros” meaning 
different or several and “dyne” meaning force. 

The heterodyne method is superior to all others because 
it is more selective; is more sensitive; and enables the 
operator to select a signal tone best suited to his ear. It is 
the universally employed method in all modern radio tele- 
graphy. It hag also found its way into the broadcasting 
field, where it is know as the superheterodyne because the 
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best frequency used there is of super audible frequency. The 
advantages of selectivity and sensitiveness are secured to 
a slightly lesser degree than is the case with the telegraph 
receiver when used with audible beats. 

Another one of Fessenden’s notable accomplishments 
at Brant Rock was sending a telephone message by radio 
from there to Jamaica, Long Island, in 1907. He also 
demonstrated the feasibility of using a wire line to pick up 
a telephone message and carry it to the radio station from 
which it was sent by radio and at the receiving station put 
back on another wire line and delivered to the listener. That 
is, he accomplished the transfer from wire to radio and back 
to wire in 1907. That of course is commonplace now but 
attracted considerable attention when it was repeated by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in 1916. 

While Fessenden was making the advances recorded 
above, others, attracted by his success, began to depart from 
the Marconi system and work over into or towards the 
Fessenden system. Even Marconi broke away from his 
early ideas. He first devised a magnetic detector which 
was midway between coherer action and that of Fessen- 
den’s detector. Fleming devised a detector known as the 
“Fleming valve” which was a complete change-over and 
Marconi used it along with his magnetic detector. 

Change of detector brought a change in transmitter— 
just as Fessenden had previously done. However, Marconi 
was unwilling to give up spark transmitters even up until 
the close of the war. In fact, the American Marconi Com- 
pany installed spark transmitters for trans-oceanic work 
shortly before the war and at a time when the Germans at 
their Sayville, L. I., station were taking out a better spark 
system and replacing it with a continuous wave system. 
Needless to add the Marconi spark system for trans-oceanic 
service was never commercially successful and has now 
been completely abandoned. 

In the period of 1905 to 1910 practically all radio—or 
as it was then called “wireless”—was centered around ship- 
to-ship and ship-to-shore telegraphia communication. Only 
the larger vessels installed it at first, as its usefulness had 
not been established. However, the saving of life at sea 
by calling assistance to sinking ships soon made it apparent 
that it had a very real value. The first instance of this that 
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attracted very great attention was the sinking of the S. S. 
Republic off Nantucket. Every passenger was saved, 
though without the prompt assistance that was secured 
by radio call the loss of life would have been very great. 

This resulted in a U. S. law compelling all passenger 
ships carrying more than 50 passengers to carry a radio set. 
It didn’t compel them ta carry but one operator and had 
no provision for his listening for distress calls. About a 
year or two later, William Jennings Bryan was on a ship. 
down near Jamaica, that got in a wreck and its radio oper- 
ator was unable to get an answer to his calls for several 
hours because no one happened to be listening. He talked 
Congress into compelling a listening regulation to the ex- 
tent one operator could be asked to work. The ship oper- 
ators fought the expense of the extra operator on the score 
of economy—just as they fought the expense of carrying 
enough life boats to provide accommodations for all on the 
ship and succeeded in defeating both. It was not until the 
facts attending the sinking of the Titanic came to light 
that the ship operators were compelled to give in on both of 
these regulations. 

At the time of that awful disaster there were two 
other ships within 20 or 30 miles of the Titanic, each pro- 
vided with radio sets but their operators had gone to bed. 
It was in fact only by the best of luck that the Carpathia’s 
lone operator heard the call and answered from her position, 
70 miles away, that they would arrive on the scene in four 
hours. 

Operator Cotton, of the Carpathia, told me within a 
week of the rescue, that he had sent all his messages save 
one, and had received all from all ships and shore stations 
that had offered him, and was undressing to retire. He 
decided to make one more try to raise the ship for the one 
message he still had undelivered and it was while listening 
for a reply to his call that he heard the Titanic’s distress 
signals. He was only half dressed and 30 seconds more 
would have found him in bed. 

The safety of the 1000 or more saved was determined 
by that bit of fate. 

All ships carrying passengers have a continuous radio 
watch now and a condition like that described will not hap- 
pen again. 
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In 1910 the U. S. Navy Department decided to erect 
a powerful radio station with which to reach the North 
Atlantic Fleet. This station was not completed although 
the equipment was finished and tested in 1910, until early 
in 1913. This was the first large transmitting station, in 
the United States—the Arlington Station at Arlington, Va. 
Fessenden’s company, the National Electric Signalling Com- 
pany, owned principally by Pittsburgh men, built and in- 
stalled the Arlington Station equipment. 

Prior to Arlington, the Brant Rock, Mass. station of 
the National Electric Signalling Company had been the 
largest and was one of a pair of stations that effected the 
first successful interchange of messages between England 
and the United States. These stations were for experiment- 
al work only and should go down in radio history as monu- 
ments to the courage and faith in the future of radio that 
T. H. Given and Hay Walker, Jr., both of Pittsburgh, had, 
as these two paid the total cost of installing and operating 
these stations for several years. 

The first interchange in messages between Brant Rock, 
Mass. and Machrihanisch, Scotland was January 1, 1906. 

Shortly after Arlington’s site was selected by the Gov- 
ernment, the Germans started the erection of a big station 
at Sayville, L. I. Ostensibly this was for ship-to-shore com- 
munications but immediately upon the outbreak of war in 
1914, it was put into use in communication directly with 
Germany. The original equipment was not large enough 
and was replaced with one of larger power and of a different 
type, within a year after the outbreak of war. 

Another German station was started at Turkerton, 
N. J. about a year prior to the war and was practically com- 
pleted at the time of its opening and was immediately 
opened up and operated for its owners by the United 
States Navy Department. 

The Marconi Company were also working on several 
large trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific stations about this 
same time. These stations did not do very much sending 
as they were obsolete at the time they were installed. 

The Navy Department, as a result of their experience 
at Arlington, decided to erect several other large radio 
stations and started very soon after the completion of Ar- 
lington first at Darien, Panama Canal Zone and then short- 
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ly after at San Diego, Cal., Pearly Harbor, Honolulu and 
Cavite, Philippines. Each of these later stations was of the 
continuous wave type and employed heterodyne reception. 

The generators of the high frequency oscillations were 
arcs of a type developed by Poulsen but in the radio opera- 
tions served an equivalent function to the high frequency 
dynamos proposed in Fessenden’s continuous wave trans- 
mitter. 

The Federal Telegraph Company of California owned 
the United States rights to the Poulsen arc and first called 
it to the attention of the Navy Department during the ac- 
ceptance tests of the Arlington Station in 1913. They in- 
stalled an are at Arlington which when received on the 
Cruiser Salem by the heterodyne receivers supplied as part 
of the Navy contract for the Arlington equipment, gave 
results so strikingly superior to the spark signals, that the 
Navy was convinced at once of the superiority of the con- 
tinuous wave system. The Navy immediately adopted it as 
standard and placed contracts with two firms for the equip- 
ment; one firm built the transmitters and the other the 
receivers. Neither had rights under the Fessenden patents 
which were later adjudicated and shown to be valid. The 
Federal Company operated over 2000 miles between Hon- 
olulu and San Francisco quite successfully during this time 
and up until the war. 


TUBES 

An important line of development had taken place and 
an important part had been done just prior to the war. 
This was the development of the vacuum tube, known first 
as the Fleming valve, later when improved by DeForest as 
the Audion and made really useful by a circuit arrange- 
ment invented by Armstrong that made these vacuum de- 
vices take on a new order of importance. 

Fleming had discovered that a device, like an incandes- 
cent lamp but having a sheet metal plate surrounding but 
insulated electrically from the filament, would allow cur- 
rent to pass across the vacuous enclosure from the cold 
plate to the hot filament but not the other direction. It thus 
acted like a check valve in a pipe and was called a valve. 

DeForest made an improvement in the Fleming valve 
when he introduced an additional element, in the form of 
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a metal screen, between the filament and plate. With his 
arrangement amplification was possible, as the feeble ener- 
gy impressed on the screen, or grid as he called it, made it 
possible to control a much larger current in the other cir- 
cuit including a connection to filament and plate. 

Strangely enough this improved form of tube did not 
meet with much favor probably because the tubes were so 
poorly made and were so erratic in their behavior that 
operators preferred the more reliable even though less 
sensitive forms of detectors. 

Armstrong’s invention of the feedback circuit changed 
this condition very much, as it gave such marked amplifi- 
cation and such great improvement in range that tubes 
rapidly displaced all other forms of detectors. 

Armstrong’s invention also disclosed a method of mak- 
ing an oscillating current generator from a tube. This was 
of the greatest importance as it supplied the missing link 
in the Fessenden continuous wave system to make it pos- 
sible for short waves such as are now used for broadcasting, 
as well as for the long waves obtainable direct from dy- 
namos. 

This was the state of the art in 1914 when war broke 
out. 

The preceding period of about 7 or 8 years is best char- 
acterized as one of fraudulent stock selling and general 
patent infringment. Millions of dollars of stock was sold; 
the most of this money went to other uses than those for 
which it was contributed. 

This condition of infringement greatly hampered devel- 
opments as those having valuable rights were compelled to 
spend much time in defending them and this slowed up the 
progress that would otherwise have been made along scien- 
tific and technical lines. Among the most flagrant of- 
fenders in this respect were the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, particularly the latter. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 resulted in placing of re- 
strictions on radio operations with the intention of trying 
to maintain neutrality. It has always been difficult to un- 
derstand how radio required such close supervision, while 
cables and telegraphs across the borders didn’t. 

The marine operations continued for a time about as 
they had been but when the submarine warfare started, 
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practically all marine operations ceased as a ship gave her 
position away and greatly increased the risk of a submarine 
attack if her radio transmitter was used. 

The trans-oceanic operations by radio to Germany were 
greatly stimulated as the cables were cut, as that afforded 
the only means of direct communication. 

Later when we got into the war, it was expected that 
the Germans would cut the cables to England and France 
and the fact that they did not do so was probably due to 
their getting more benefit than suffering harm from their 
continuance. Provision was made, however, or rather 
started, for caring for such an emergency by the erection 
of a very powerful radio station in France—known as the 
Lafayette Station. This was not completed until the close 
of the war and was then sold to France. 

The Sayville, L. I. station was run almost continuously, 
with all messages passing through resident Navy censors 
and all messages were supposed to be in plain English as 
no code messages were passed. There were many messages 
that had all the appearance of plain messages but were in 
reality coded, that were passed and sent to Germany. This 
method of operation continued until we entered the war 
when the station was taken over by the Government. 

The Tuckerton station had just been completed and 
tests were in progress when war broke out. It was not 
granted a license to operate, as the radio treaty regulations 
prohibited the granting by a neutral country of a license to 
operate a radio station erected on their soil by one of the 
belligerent countries, during war times. The Navy De- 
partment came to the rescue of the German operators and 
took the station over and operated it for them, and held 
the profits, some $400,000, for them. 

When in April 1917, this country entered the war, all 
radio stations were taken over by the Government and 
either shut} down or operated in the Government service. 

The opening of war found our Navy Department quite 
well equipped with radio apparatus and with a trained per- 
sonnel ready to operate it. Quite the reverse was true of 
the Army. The Army’s equipment was very poor both in 
quality and quantity. They didn’t seem to know what they 
wanted and so were unable to place any orders for about 
six months following the declaration of war. The greater 
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part of the Army’s new radio equipment either never was 
used or was used only for training purposes. About the 
only exception to this was a few airplane spark sets used 
for shell control work, some of which saw actual service. 

The United States’ part in radio during the war con- 
sisted largely in developing sets that the French or British 
were using and had found most serviceable and in contract- 
ing for and building them in considerable quantities. The 
part for the Navy was used: that for the Army was not. 
It is all obsolete now. 

Direction finding systems were found to be very use- 
ful during the war and these were built in considerable 
quantities. These were used by ships to locate the di- 
rection from which a message was coming; by airplanes to 
find thein way home at night after bombing expeditions. 

Large numbers of radio tubes were used in receiving 
sets and many stages of amplification were employed, so 
as to make possible the listening to enemy communications. 
The overhearing of such a message passing between vessels 
of the German fleet lying in the Kiel Canal, by a listening 
station in England, gave the English the first information 
that the fleet was coming out. The battle of Jutland re- 
sulted and might have been disastrous for the English but 
for that information. 

The close of the war found all radio stations in the 
Government’s hands and the Departments were very loath 
to relinquish them. The Secretary of the Navy went be- 
fore Congress urging that radio be made a Government 
monopoly and placed in the Navy’s hands. Congress refused 
to do this. The Navy then purchased all the marine stations 
of the Marconi Company, together with their agreement 
not to re-build, and all stations of the Federal Company. 
They had, in fact, all stations excepting three or four be- 
longing to International Radio Telegraph Company and 
located along the New England coast. This company de- 
clined to sell and blocked the carrying out of the Navy’s 
plan of operating all marine stations. 

The war brought the big electric companies into con- 
tact with radio matters as they built much of such material 
for the Government. In doing this they developed an or- 
ganization that was anxious to continue in this line. The 
engineers of these companies saw advantages to be gained 
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from such work and urged it more because of the possible 
improvements in their standard lines that would likely re- 
sult from such work than with the intention of carrying 
on radio operations proper. 

While these companies, under war conditions, were 
able to proceed regardless of patent rights, under peace con- 
ditions they could not without incurring serious risk of in- 
fringement and resulting suits. 

Each of the large companies started acquiring patent 
rights or licenses under them. Within a short time all of 
the more important patents were under the control of one 
of three large companies: the General Electric Company 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
the Westinghouse Company. 

It soon became apparent that none of these companies 
had complete rights and in fact no one was well enough 
off in this respect to make it possible to supply a non-in- 
fringing equipment with any reasonable degree of effi- 
ciency. This situation will be better appreciated when it is 
known that the General Electric Company owned the basic 
tube patents as well as many details of construction, while 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company owned the 
DeForest improvement on the tube that was essential to 
get the real value from the tubes. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany owned the circuit patents that were required for ef- 
fectively using the tubes. 

Thus the General Electric and American Telephone 
& Telegraph Companies had tubes but no way to use them 
while Westinghouse had the way but no tubes to use. A 
complete deadlock that had but one solution—cross lic- 
ensing. This followed and the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica resulted. 

The creation of the Radio Corporation of America took 
each of the three old companies just mentioned out of radio 
operation and placed the radio communication business in 
its hands. The older companies, i. e., General Electric and 
Westinghouse undertook the development of apparatus for 
the Radio Corporation’s requirements. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company undertook radio developments 
for its own uses in telephone communication, 

The R. C. A. immediately rebuilt its stations and pre- 
pared itself to conduct the radio communication business of 
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America. It provided facilities for communication direct 
with most of the countries of Europe and South America 
and with Japan. Its equipment and service are so far sup- 
erior to that of any other country as to insure it the great 
bulk of the business. Approximately 30% of all messages 
crossing the Atlantic by cable or radio are transmitted by 
the Radio Corporation. 


BROADCASTING 

At the close of the war the Government removed their 
ban on amateur operations and immediately this activity 
was renewed with the vigor that one would expect after 
several years of radio prohibition. The first operations 
were by code, the number of operators having been greatly 
increased as a result of the war training of service oper- 
ators. The result was a number of stations transmitting 
code messages to anyone they could pick up as a corres- 
pondent. Messages that were of no importance to either 
sender or receiver, but served their purpose in supplying 
each a tie for the time that enabled them to practice on 
each other. 

The interest in this kind of service was very slight to 
the listener who understood code and absolutely nil to the 
one who didn’t. 

In the latter part of 1919 Mr. Frank Conrad, Asst. 
Chief Engineer of Westinghouse Electric Co., at his resi- 
dence in Wilkinsburg, installed a transmitting set which 
could be used either for code signals or for radio telephone. 
He experimented with a great many circuits and modifi- 
cations of parts. In making these tests he soon formed 
many acquaintances by people writing or wiring in com- 
ment on his performances. This interest soon became so 
great that it proved quite a burden to comply with the great 
number of requests by ’phone or wire for “just one num- 
ber” so that the enthusiastic radio listener could demon- 
strate to some friend the marvels of radio. To relieve this 
condition Mr. Conrad announced he would give radio con- 
certs each Wednesday and Saturday nights. This continued 
throughout the winter and following spring, summer and 
fall, and established quite an audience of regular listeners. 

This interest became so general by early fall that the 
department stores offered radio receiving sets suitable for 
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histening to Mr. Conrad’s concerts. It was one of these 
advertisements in one of the Pittsburgh daily papers by the 
Joseph Horne Company that caught the eye of Mr. H. P. 
Davis, Vice President of the Westinghouse Company and 
started him to thinking about the possibilities of radio 
broadcasting. His analysis of this lead to the conception 
of a radio broadcasting service at regular advertised hours, 
every day. Arrangements were made for a broadcasting 
station at East Pittsburgh, in the face of much misgivings 
on the part of the rest of the Westinghouse Management as 
to the outcome of the venture. Application was made for 
a broadcasting station license and in the fall of 1920, in 
time to broadcast the results of the Presidential Election, 
the Department of Commerce issued the first radio broad- 
casting station license and assigned the station call K DKA 

KDKA started with a very small group of listeners 
measured by today’s standards, but there was sufficient 
response in the form of letters to assure Mr. Davis that 
his judgment of broadcasting possibilities was well on the 
way towards complete vindication. 

KDKA has continued now for five years to send its 
messages each night and has not ceased to live up to its 
original high ideals of regularity, high quality of modula- 
tion, a diversified program, a freedom from anything that 
would offend and something of interest for each member of 
the family. 

The beginning of broadcasting found the listeners un- 
prepared with suitable equipment and what was worse, no 
manufacturers of radio sets had any thing to offer in re- 
lief of this situation. This condition did not continue long, 
but the rush to supply something quickly resulted in much 
very inferior apparatus reaching the Pittsburgh public. 
Manufacturers of telephone head sets, dry batteries and 
other parts found the major part of their product Pitts- 
burgh bound and they were at a loss at first to account 
for the sudden increase in their business. 

Within a few months after KDKA’s opening, a second 
station was started at Newark, N. J. where it could broad- 
cast to the New York audience. There was considerable 
speculation at first as to whether New York would take to 
broadcasting as Pittsburgh had. A short experience there 
soon proved conclusively that not only did they take to it as 
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well but that they were fairly taken by storm by this new 
form of entertainment, for that is all it would be termed at 
that time. 

These first two stations of the Westinghouse Company 
pioneered broadcasting as a public utility. It was known 
prior to that time that such a service could be rendered but 
no one appreciated that it would arouse such general inter- 
est or that there would be so much good will value as to 
warrant the continuing of such an expensive operation. 

Even today, after five years of broadcasting, it is dif- 
ficult to see how such a condition of service can continue 
indefinitely. Of course there never was such a good ad- 
vertising means as broadcasting, and were it not for that 
fact it could not have continued and become the institution 
that it has. There never was an advertising means em- 
ployed however that required more skillful manipulation 
to make it effective. Direct advertising by radio is futile 
because the “audience will walk out.” The advertising mat- 
ter must be fed over in such small doses or must be so 
thoroughly disguised as to make it unobjectionable to the 
listener. Through some strange strain of human nature 
we are always most critical of those things we get for noth- 
ing, and so we find radio broadcast listeners always ready 
to complain about what is offered them “in the air.” Under 
such conditions it is apparent that direct advertising would 
kill a broadcasting station quicker than anything else. 

KDKA’s opening, in Pittsburgh in the Fall of 1920, 
marked the beginning of a new public utility. Within a 
comparatively short time every populous community in this 
country had followed the lead of this Pittsburgh innovation 
and had put into operation one or more broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

At this writing there are approximately 550 broad- 
casting stations in operation in the United States, and the 
only thing that prevents there being several times that 
number is the physical limitation in the lack of a sufficient 
number of available wave channels. There has not been 
much change in the total number of stations for the past 
two years, for as fast as one discontinues, a new one steps 
in to take its place. 

All radio is regulated by the Federal Government under 
an act of Congress, passed in 1913. This act put into ef- 
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fect an international treaty which, among other things, 
provided for the reservation of certain wave lengths for 
marine and government uses. This reservation is of waves 
from 600 to 1600 meters length and was, at the time of 
passage of the act, the choice bands for the then existing 
means of radio communication. 

When, therefore, KDKA requested a license for broad- 
casting a wave length of 360 meters was assigned as one 
least apt to cause interference with marine service or to be 
interfered with by the amateurs. 


As additional broadcasting station licenses were re- 
quested, the Department of Commerce, charged with the 
duty of regulating radio, were at a loss as to how to pro- 
ceed and so assigned the same wave length to each of the 
several first stations. 

With the growth in number of stations, all on the same 
assigned wave lengths, interference of the severest kind 
resulted. This soon caused some of the stations to slip away 
from their assignment in an effort to find a channel free 
from such interference and it was not long until one could 
find stations at most any place over the entire range from 
200 to 600 meters, although officially they were all sup- 
posed to be on one and the same wave length. 


An attempt was then made to improve conditions by 
creating a special class of stations, each of which was re- 
quired to maintain a certain standard of excellence to quali- 
fy for such special privileges as were given those stations. 
It was expected that the expense incurred to meet the re- 
quirements would deter many from seeking admission to 
this grade. This proved not to be the case and the Depart- 
ment at Washington soon found itself embarrassed to just 
about the same extent as before. Since then conferences 
have been held in Washington at which all those interested 
are given an opportunity to be heard for purposes of criti- 
cism and suggestions of improvements. A great amount 
of good has come from these conferences, one of which is 
generally held each year. These conferences deal with ways 
of making voluntary regulations, or perhaps more properly 
termed—agreements, more effective in improving broad- 
casting conditions. How much good can come from volun- 
tary regulations is quite well illustrated by the freedom 
from amateur interference that we enjoy today compared 
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to the very general and frequent troubles experienced in 
the early days of broadcasting from the amateurs’ trans- 
mitting code signals. The credit for this change in things 
ia due to the amateurs themselves as their organizations 
undertook educational campaigns directed towards improve- 
ments in the amateurs’ equipment and towards their more 
considerate use of it during broadcasting hours. 


While your chief interest in broadcasting developments 
lies in American accomplishments and centers perhaps in 
the important part played in Pittsburgh where it originated, 
sight should not be lost of the things that have taken place 
abroad. In Holland some of the earliest broadcasting out- 
side of the United States was done. 


This was greatly restricted by government regulations 
and was confined almost exclusively to musical numbers. 
It was sufficient, however, when coupled with the stories 
of the wonderful things being; done in America, to create 
a popular demand of sufficient strength to gradually break 
down the barriers and give to each of these several Euro- 
pean countries its broadcasting service. To us here in 
America who get what we want, it is difficult to appreciate 
conditions as they are in other countries where all the com- 
munication systems, aside from direct conversation between 
individuals, are government monopolies. No provision had 
been made in the government organizations for a broad- 
casting service and no other agency under then existing 
regulations was permitted to do so, There it required more 
than simply a desire and willingness to build a suitable 
station and begin operations, as was the case here. 


Some change in law, or at least in regulations, was re- 
quired and this took time before such a service could be 
started. These changes have been made in the regulations 
or laws of practically all countries and now we have broad- 
casting stations in practically every civilized nation on 
earth. Even Soviet Russia is erecting a high powered sta- 
tion from which we will no doubt soon hear some of their 
propaganda. Their orators, who cannot come to our shores, 
will cross, in voice, our frontiers unchallenged. We can no 
longer be sheltered from hearing things said that are be- 
lieved against our interest. All such fallacious teachings 
will have to be combatted by open radio forum discussions 
and in this way the truth should be sifted out. 
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The success of efforts in America to enlighten those in 
other lands will depend largely upon how generally radio 
sets are owned by foreign individual users and thus an op- 
portunity is afforded to each to select what they person- 
ally prefer. We do not appreciate how rich we are here in 
America where everyone owns an automobile—and nearly 
every home has a piano, a victrola or a radio and many 
of them have all three. 

While to you it may seem unnecessary to recite the 
general nature of radio broadcasting programs, still if this 
is to be a history, then some record should be made of the 
general and most characteristic types of broadcasting per- 
formances. 


When KDKA started there was no standard to follow, 
and so the first programs were made up largely of phono- 
graph records as these were most readily obtained. It was, 
however, recognized that these would be permissible only 
during the novelty period and attempts were early made to 
add original productions to the programs. Speeches and 
music at banquets found great favor. Late news items, re- 
ports of sporting events, such as baseball and football scores 
and the reports from the ring-side of prize fights, met favor 
from the first. Church services have been favorably re- 
ceived from the beginning. The conception that was held 
of a broadcasting program was that it was similar to a 
great newspaper and the conduct of the service was pat- 
terned after that in the thoughts of trying to supply a ser- 
vice for every member of the family and a service fit for 
each to hear. With very few exceptions, there have been 
no departures from that early ideal. 

Today our programs have grown and in the directions 
indicated by the listening public. No longer do we listen to 
phonograph records and there are few times when some 
really worth while program is not available to us. Now a 
number of first class stations maintain an orchestra and 
some have gone so far as to employ a small grand opera 
company for broadcasting regular classical operas. A num- 
ber of performers have become stars because of their suc- 
cesses by radio. 

The past year brought the National Political Conven- 
tions into the home, and everyone learned as never before 
how such gatherings transact business. We all heard the 
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thrilling speeches, followed the maneuvers of the leaders, 
and learned first hand of the intricacies of such proceed- 
ings. Through days of experience in listening, we had in- 
dellibly fixed in our minds the fact that Alabama had 
twenty-four votes for Underwood. 

Several universities are giving instruction by radio lec- 
tures. Physical Culture exponents put thousands, if not 
millions, through a system of “setting up” exercises just at 
rising time and prepare them physically for the day ahead. 

Expert bridge players of national reputation play 
auction bridge while many interested players scattered 
throughout the land follow them by means of cards which 
have previously been arranged by them from information 
given by the announcer. 

Housewives get instructions on every phase of their 
activities, in addition to the last one just named. 


Father learns of important financial and political news 
while the young man of the family is instructed about safe 
automobile operation, and the real young go to bed happy 
in the thought that the young prince in the bed-time story 
managed to free the unfortunate princess from the bond- 
age of the terrible bandit. 

It is no small undertaking to provide as good program 
as one desires, every night in the year. The expense of 
operating a large broadcasting station is so great that many 
have hesitated to start the practice of paying performers 
and add at additional expense so long as suitable volunteer 
talent could be found. That the time will come when paid 
talent will be the rule instead of the exception can not be 
denied, but when it comes ways will be found for appor- 
tioning that added expense among those who benefit from 
it. This may be by the plan now in use by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., of selling the service of their 
station, and a number of others connected to it by their 
wire lines, at so much per hour, to large corporations who 
make use of these facilities for advertising purposes. These 
large firms supply their own talent, and as the station 
charges are quite heavy, ranging from $600 to $2000 per 
hour, they can not afford to have any but the best. While 
the advertising they get is solely that of the announcement 
that the program is supplied by courtesy of such a firm, 
makers of etc., it is believed to be worth the cost. 
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In England a broadcasting company operates all broad- 
casting and is paid a subsidy by the Government for so 
doing. The Government gets its funds by collecting a tax 
on every listener’s set. One-half of this tax is paid to the 
broadcasting company and they have ample funds to pay 
all operating expenses, including the highest priced artists. 

The economies that can be effected by having the per- 
formance of any group of artists broadcasted by a number 
of stations each serving a different part of the country is 
apparent and three methods of accomplishing this are being 
developed. These three methods are: (1) the one now used 
by the telephone company in which their wires are used to 
connect the several stations; (2) a method being developed 
by the Westinghouse Company in which the connecting 
channels are short radio waves outside the radio broadcast- 
ing bands. These short wave channels form the same serv- 
ice as the wires in connecting up the several distant, sta- 
tions with the originating source. (3) The super-powered 
stations that are expected to have power enough to cover 
the entire country. This development is being pushed by 
the Radio Corporation of America. That none of these 
three, in their present state of development, is ideal is ap- 
parent from the fact that there are three. Each now has 
its serious limitations. The first is its inflexibility and the 
time and expense required to get and to maintain wires in 
sufficiently good condition to meet the exacting require- 
ments of such service. At present only the eastern half 
of the country has been so connected, excepting on two or 
three special occasions when one or two of the Pacific Coast 
cities were also included. 

The second method, employing short waves, has two 
natural enemies—static and fading. Fortunately static ef- 
fects are very much less on these short waves than they 
are on the longer ones and during about half the year are 
so mild as to cause very little difficulty. The “fading” dif- 
ficulties, just like those observed by all radio listeners, must 
be overcome to prevent the variation in intensity of the 
broadcasting signals as observed by the listener to one of 
the stations being served. 

There are several methods which offer considerable 
promise of overcoming this trouble. This method is ideal 
from the standpoint of flexibility and permits of inter- 
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national operations as well as those confined to the territor- 
ial limits of one country. 

The third method is subject to the serious “static” and 
“fading” troubles without the same chance of correcting 
that is afforded by the second method. 


All radio listeners are familiar with what has been ac- 
complished by the wire connected stations from the splen- 
did programs sent out by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. There is not so much known about the re- 
sults obtained by the second method. While most of this 
has been experimental, there has been a considerable de- 
gree of success attained in its use. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany have sent regular programs from East Pittsburgh to 
their Chicago, Springfield, Mass., and Hastings, Nebr. sta- 
tions. From each of these this has been sent out on the 
wave length of the station being served. This has been done 
over periods of weeks at a time in studying the various 
ills that such a system is heir to and devising ways of over- 
coming them. The full accomplishment of this is drawing 
nearer and there can be no doubt of the ultimate result be- 
ing a complete success. 

Special replying by radio has accomplished some mar- 
velous results. East Pittsburgh successfully sent programs 
to England which were picked up and re-broadcast from 
English stations in Manchester and in London. Later sta- 
tions in South Africa picked up KDKA programs and re- 
broadcast them. More recently still, special programs sent 
from KDKA at five o’clock in the morning were picked up 
and re-broadcast by Australian stations at seven o’clock 
in the evening of the same day. Observers heard these sig- 
nals at the most distant point of Australia from Pittsburgh, 
which is almost exactly half way round the earth. It is now 
possible to speak in Pittsburgh to an audience and have the 
voice, carried by radio, go to every place on the globe and 
reach the most distant radio listener sooner than those in 
the back of the hall where the speech is made. 

From the old town crier we now have the world crier. 
There can be no doubt of the civilizing influence of such 
an instrumentality—neither can there be any question of 
the tremendous advantage to a particular nation of further- 
ing such a service in a proper teaching of that nation’s 
ideals and purposes and of preventing misunderstanding 
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that so frequently results from the changes in coloring of 
repeated stories. 

We have been privileged to see radio grow up from a 
mere scientific novelty in 1895 to a tremendous industry 
thirty years later. We have seen it first prove its value to 
the sea in safeguarding life and property; have witnessed 
it reach across the ocean and insure continuous communica- 
tion regardless of war and the cutting of cables; have learn- 
ed of its marvelous possibilities for military uses—for air- 
plane direction finding; and yet in general popular interest 
these are dwarfed by its newest applications to radio broad- 
casting. This latter is but five years old and yet it has 
grown from nothing to $400,000,000 annual expenditures 
for its instrumentalities and operation. This marvelous rate : 
of growth staggers ones imagination and makes them ‘ 
thankful, as I am tonight, that history records only what 
has been done and leaves to subsequent writers the task 
of reporting what follows. 
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OLD BAYARDSTOWN* 
By P. W. SIEBERT 


Bayardstown, sometimes known as the Northern Liber- 
ties, but now included in that part of the city of Pittsburgh 
known as the Strip, was bounded on the west by the old 
Pennsylvania Canal. As is well known this crossed the Al- 
legheny by means of an aqueduct and followed Eleventh 
Street having several branches, one of which extended west- 
ward along what was known as Exchange Alley, now Spring 
Way to Tenth Street; another eastward along Spring Al- 
ley or Way to what was known as Slocum Alley; another, 
perhaps the main branch, southwestwardly through what 
is now the Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Yards and then 
by a tunnel, parallel to the present Panhandle Railroad tun- 
nel, to the Monongahela River. On the north it was bounded 
by the Allegheny River and on the south by Grant Boule- 
vard, now Bigelow Boulevard. On the east its limits ex- 
tended to a point about midway between present Twenty- 
fifth and Twenty-sixth Streets. 

This region was called Bayardstown for George A. 
Bayard, who owned several tracts of land in the neighbor- 
hood. One of these included the area extending from Penn 
Avenue to the Allegheny River, and from Twelfth Street 
to John Bayard’s tract near Fourteenth Street. Another 
extended from Penn Avenue to Smallman Street between 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Streets. George A. Bayard 
also owned land across the Allegheny River and lived in 
what is now a part of the Allegheny Cemetery near the 
site of the soldiers’ plot. He had a tan-yard on the north 
side of Penn Avenue. One may still dig in the yards of 
1309 and 1311 Penn Avenue and find some of the old tan 
yard vats in a good state of preservation. 

Many of the old streets and street names of Bayards- 
town have disappeared. Probably it may be worth while to 
record them as I remember them. The first street south 
of the Allegheny River was Etna Street, then extending 
from Eleventh Street to Sixteenth Street, but now largely 
vacated and built upon. An extension of this thoroughfare 
eastward, likewise later vacated and built upon, was known 
as Railroad Avenue. Then in turn came Pike Street, Mul- 
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berry Alley, Penn Avenue, Spring Alley and Liberty Ave- 
nue. Next came Faber Street, a short street coming east- 
ward from Washington Street just south of the present 
Union Depot and now occupied by tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad properties. An extension of Quarry Street 
eastwardly from Fifteenth Street, now occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was known as Perry Street. Lastly 
came Crescent Street running eastward under the present 
Seventeenth Street Incline just beyond Grant Boulevard, 
the construction of which at a later date eliminated nearly 
all the streets between Liberty Avenue and Ridge Street, 
the latter of which formed the southern boundary of old 
Bayardstown. 

The first street on the west of Bayardstown running 
southwardly, from the Allegheny River was Canal Street, 
now Eleventh Street. Next came Slocum Alley, extending 
from Penn Avenue to Liberty Avenue, called after Salvador 
Slocum, who kept a hotel at the corner of Penn Avenue and 
this alley, which was likewise known as Stevenson Alley. 
The streets now known by numeral names from, Eleventh 
Street to Thirty-third Street had in order the following 
names: O’Hara, Walnut, Factory, Adams, Butler, Mechanic, 
Harrison, Pine, Locust, Carson, Allegheny, Lumber, Carroll, 
Wilkins, Baldwin, Morris, Rush, Morton, Clymer, Smith, 
Taylor, Wilson and Two Mile Lane, All these streets ran 
from the Allegheny River to the foot of the hill. 


Of the inhabitants of old Bayardstown many were 
from the North of Ireland. Among these I recall Mr. 
Graham, Mr. Frew, Mr. Mitchell and Benjamin Lutton. 
They were all large men and genial in disposition. Their 
appearance was distinctive. They wore stove pipe hats, large 
boots, frock coats and pantaloons with a barn door flap in 
front. They carried black thorn canes and had their faces 
always smoothly shaven except for whiskers under the chin 
from ear to ear, known as Galway sluggers. The descend- 
ants of these men were later influential in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Graham’s son, James Graham and his grandson, Samuel 
Graham, were for many years engaged in the feed and 
grain business on Penn Avenue between Tenth and Ele- 
vents Streets. Mr. Frew’s son, Robert Frew, owned con- 
siderable property in the district and one of his daughters 
was for many years a prominent teacher in the public 
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schools of the district.. Mr. Mitchell’s son, Joseph Mitchell, 
was at one time an alderman in the old Seventeenth Ward, 
Lawrenceville and clerk under Mayor Robert Lyon. Joseph 
Mitchell, in turn, was the father of Honorable H. Walton 
Mitchell, of the Orphan Court of Allegheny County. Ben- 
jamin Lutton was, himself, for many years the tax collector 
of the “district,” though earlier he had charge of the rolling 
department of the old Shoenberger Iron Works. One of his 
sons was a prominent iron roller in Brown’s Mill on Tenth 
Street while another was for years employed in the Treas- 
urer and Assessor’s office of old Allegheny City. 

It may be worth while to mention here John (Jack) 
McKee, an eccentric character well known throughout Pitts- 
burgh as the Poet of Bayardstown. If you refused to buy 
his poems, usually printed on long strips of paper, he be- 
came angry and berated you as illiterate and no good. He 
was tall and angular, and always wore a black slouch hat, 
a large black tie and a long frock coat. Like others he car- 
ried a black thorn cane and struck many a boy with it, for 
they could not resist the temptation to tease him. His 
head was as bald as a billiard ball. Boys found particular 
pleasure in sneaking up behind him and pushing his hat 
from his head. I recall that one day when some boys were 
teasing him, he grasped a frozen head of cabbage that, miss- 
ing its mark, hit a tub on display before Sieberts’ grocery 
store, knocked the bottom out of it and crashed through 
a window. A crowd gathered and John was treatened with 
arrest, but after much ado the crowd took up a collection to 
pay for the damaged tub and broken window and John 
was permitted to go on his way in peace. 

The role of old Bayardstown in the Civil War was sig- 
nificant. I doubt if just before and during the war there 
was anywhere a more active and stirring place. On one 
occasion a Democrat made disparaging remarks about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Immediately a rope was procured and threats 
of lynching ran high. The gentleman fled and remained 
in hiding for some time, but the rope was left hanging on 
a lamp post to be ready for business in case he returned. 
Fortunately the storm blew over and in time the matter 
was dropped. 


Patriotism reached a high pitch in Bayardstown. One 
company of volunteers, recruited from the old Niagara Fire 
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Company, went into the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers for three months, and at the expiration of this period, 
enlisted for three years or during the war in the One Hun- 
dred and Second Pennsylvania Volunteers under Colonel 
Rowley who later rose to the rank of brigadier general. An- 
other Volunteer Company came from the old Fairmont 
Fire Company and entered the One Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers under Colonel Frederick H. 
Collier, later Judge Collier. Another volunteer company 
mustered into service under Captain Glass was later at- 
tached to the One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers under Colonel Alfred Pearson who afterward 
rose to the rank of Brigadier general. Knapp’s Battery, with 
its great record, was made up largely of Bayardstown men 
who worked in Knapp’s Foundry. Captain George Siegrist 
left Pittsburgh with a company of German Turners. At- 
tached to the Fifth Pennsylvania Regiment they served 
out their term of three months. Upon their discharge they 
enlisted, along with many other Germans from Bayards- 
town, under Colonel Schimmelfennig and formed the Ger- 
man Seventy-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, which served 
three years. 

In fact Bayardstown was a most fruitful field for volun- 
teers to the army; very few men had to be drafted. The 
case of one man, John Sample, is very interesting. Though 
a married man with several small children, he was drafted. 
An expert horseman, he appeared to be the only man able 
to handle the twenty-four horses needed to haul on heavy 
timber wheels the twenty inch Columbiad cannon from 
Knapp’s Foundry at the foot of Twelfth Street to the Penn- 
sylvania Freight Yards. Being drafted Sample wanted to 
go to the army, but his employers were unable to handle 
the heavy cannon and begged him to remain and drive the 
horses. Patriotically he consented and in a masterly way 
succeeded in delivering the cannon to the Railroad. Amid 
cheers of the crowds which watched his work a purse of 
$300 was raised to procure a substitute for him. At times 
it was necessary to roll heavy cannon up Twelfth Street 
on heavy timbers with windlass and crow bars to cars stand- 
ing on Liberty Avenue. 

Although not very many men were drafted into the 
army from Bayardstown, the practice of procuring sub- 
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stitutes was in vogue. At first these could be obtained for 
$300. As the war went on the price increased to $800, 
$1000, $1800, and I know of one man who paid $2000 to a 
husky German substitute, who had just left the German 
Army who was never in action and who returned discharged 
without a scratch. 

Both before and during the Civil War, Bayardstown 
was strongly Republican in politics. At any time of the day 
or evening politics simply radiated from such places as the 
tobacco store and factory of John and James Taylor on 
Penn Avenue, near Eleventh Street and the grocery store 
of William and Paul Siebert near the Adams or little market, 
as it was called. In such places one could always find an 
open forum gathered around a common coal stove, dis- 
cussing politics, war, boat races, and prize fights. 

Bayardstown supported the Clipper Boat Club and pos- 
sessed numerous skilled single scull oarsmen as Jimmy 
Hammill, Joe Kaye, Pat Luther, Eph Morris and others. 
Most of the boat racing was on the Allegheny River between 
the Sixth and Seventeenth Street bridges. But unusual 
events generally took place on the Hulton Course at Oak- 
mont and Verona. Prize fights were usually staged during 
the summer months on Saturday evenings. The usual place 
was a cinder bank, at Shoenbergers Mills on the Allegheny 
River. 

Bayardstown, in fact, had its full quota of tough citi- 
zens, Dave Wilson, Teddy McCarthy, and others. Homicide 
was not uncommon. Ranter Davis killed a man; a police- 
man, McKenna, shot and killed a man in an outhouse who 
resisted arrest; a barber, Kaufmann, shot and killed a boy 
for shouting through his shop window at a boy, who was 
making faces at him. The most sensational murder case 
was that of Steve and Nick Hoffman. Steve had a saloon 
on Penn Avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth Street. 
Nick, his brother, was the bartender. One evening a gang of 
mill workers entered the saloon under the leadership of a 
young giant of a fellow, who began nagging Nick the bar- 
tender who had a reputation as a fighter. Suddenly the 
front door was closed, the lights went out and a fight be- 
gan. At the finish several persons were hurt and the young 
giant was found on the floor stabbed to death with a bread 
knife. The brothers Steve and Nick were both indicted for 
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murder. They engaged, as their attorney, the celebrated 
Thomas Marshall, who asked for separate trials, a petition 
which was granted. Steve was the smaller and quieter 
man, and on account of the reputation of Nick, everyone 
supposed the latter ta be the guilty man. Steve was put 
on trial first and acquitted. Then Nick was put on trial. 
Steve now went on the witness stand and testified that he 
had killed the young giant. The testimony resulted in Nicks’ 
acquittal. Both brothers were members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and later became inmates of the National 
Soldiers’ Home, at Dayton, Ohio, where they died and were 
buried. 


Bayardstown boys, known as “Bayardstown rats” had 
a bad name. Any strange boy that came along was certain 
to be brow-beaten and abused. Stone fights with the Alle- 
gheny boys and hill boys were common. Battles with the 
Allegheny boys took place in skiffs on the river or, in the 
winter time, on ice. When the canal was frozen over, as was 
often the case, a Bayardstown mob would gather on skates 
and invade Allegheny. The invaders frequently met their 
equals and the battle would end on the canal viaduct, neither 
party venturing to enter the other’s territory for fear of 
being ambushed. 


The hill side above the site of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was a regular battle ground in struggles with the hill 
boys, who generally had the advantage until the McCully 
Glass House boys would be through their day’s work, when 
by deploying to the right and left of the central fight the 
hill boys would be outflanked and driven to flight. On one 
occasion they fled to a schoolhouse, which was promptly 
bombarded with stones, all the windows broken and much 
damage done to furniture and books. 

In Burlington, Iowa, the writer met a prominent cigar 
manufacturer, who told him a story which throws light on 
conditions among the boys in Old Bayardstown. His father 
had emigrated from Germany to Bayardstown and placed 
him in St. Philomena’s School. Everytime he appeared on 
the street, he was kicked, cuffed, and called “Dutchy.” Fi- 
nally in tears he told his father the boys would probably let 
him alone if he did not wear “Dutch” clothes. Presto, when 
he appeared in an American suit of clothes, he was at once 
taken into the gang, and soon became just as tough as any 
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of them. 

A well known figure in old Bayardstown was Joseph 
French, a very large man weighing three hundred pounds, 
who for many years was superintendent of the City Water 
Works on the Allegheny River at the foot of Twelfth Street. 
He had an enormous appetite and paid board for two men 
to Salvador Slocum with whom he boarded, at the corner 
of Penn Avenue and Stevenson Alley. When in town and 
eating at a restaurant he made it a point to invite a friend 
to join him and put in an order for two large meals. If the 
friend expostulated that he could not eat so much, French 
invariably replied, “Never mind, I’ll take care of it and 
more, too!” It was often said that if Joseph French were 
to die the city would be without water. 

As a rule, during the summer months, when the river 
was low, the two pumping engines were unable to supply 
sufficient water to the first water basin, which was on the 
hill just above the present Union Depot, where the high 
school and play grounds now are, and from which it was 
again pumped to the upper Bedford basin, from which the 
higher levels of the city obtained water. 

The old water works had two pumps, each of which 
had a long beam. To these beams, one of which was named 
Samson and the other Hercules, were attached the plungers, 
The two pumps with their beams, which were from twenty 
to twenty-five feet in length, took up a large amount of 
space and were costly to operate. This fact led Joseph 
Lowry, a chairworker of Bayardstown, to invent the 
Lowry Pump, which was installed at the Bedford basin. 
Then Allegheny City ordered one of the same make, and 
after many meetings and newspaper articles and the erec- 
tion of the Brilliant Water Works at Brilliant Station, it 
was duly installed. Trials and failures followed. The valve 
chambers were so large, the heavy plungers cracked them. 
Thomas Miller, of the Atlas Foundry and Machine Company 
at Smallman and Twenty-eighth Streets was given a con- 
tract to make a satisfactory chamber. A committee of 
councilmen found the chamber imperfect, parts of it too 
thin and other parts filled with putty. The chamber was 
therefore rejected but Miller refused to make a new one 
and as the chamber was badly needed the City was com- 
pelled to accept it, and pay about twelve thousand dollars 
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for it. At the dedication of the new Water Works which 
cost the City a large sum of money, Hugh Fleming, ex- 
sheriff of Allegheny County, who lived in old Allegheny 
City, in a speech said, “If Allegheny, City should have to 
pay as much for water as Pittsburgh did, they would drink 
whiskey instead of water, as it would be cheaper. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the Lowry engines have long 
since disappeared, supplanted by more efficient modern 
types. 

Much local history is connected with the name of 
Joseph Barker, a notorious Bayardstown character. At one 
time he was a local Methodist preacher and a leader of the 
Know Knothing Party. Clean shaven, and of good appear- 
ance, he wore a stove pipe hat, a white necktie and a large 
cape. This garb was in keeping with the style of that time. 
Overcoats were not then worn. Capes or woolen shawls 
served the purpose. Abraham Lincoln, when he passed 
through Pittsburgh in 1861 on his way to Washington, 
D. C. for the inaugural, wore a large gray shawl. 

Joseph Barker was opposed to all foreigners and to 
Roman Catholics. On Sunday morning and at sundry other 
times he preached on the old canal bridge at Penn Avenue 
and what is now Eleventh Street, in the midst of a rough 
crowd of men, some of whom were Irish Catholics. When 
any person appeared at the bridge when Barker was speak- 
ing, he was asked where he was from, where he was going, 
etc. And if the answer was unsatisfactory he was guyed, 
brow-beaten and often assaulted. Women, however, were 
generally immune from such treatment. 


Barker’s well known influence with the public was 
used in connection with the first street railway in Pitts- 
burgh. The first route projected was from Penn Avenue 
and St. Clair Street (now Sixth Street) along Penn Avenue 
to Butler Street, thence along Butler Street to Chestnut 
Street (now Forty-second Street). 

The business men along Penn Avenue were bitterly 
opposed to the street railway company. Indignation meet- 
ings were held in Volks Hall at the corner of Liberty and 
Twelfth Streets. Handbills and large posters were scattered 
around. The latter bore a picture of a locomotive and the 
words “Look Out For The Locomotive,” in large type. It 
was argued that business would be driven from the street 
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by the railways. People, it was said, would be carried by 
the cars past the doors of business houses and merchants 
would lose all their trade. Threats were even made of tear- 
ing up the tracks and doing bodily injury to any person or 
persons operating the cars. It was even necessary for the 
Citizen’s Passenger Railway Company to go into court in 
defense of its charter. In the midst of all this trouble Joe 
Barker was engaged by the railway people to make ad- 
dresses to the public. And by his oily tongue and the as- 
sistance of hired supporters he managed to smother the dis- 
content until the railway was completed. 


For some reason Barker was at one time committed 
to jail. While an inmate at the County Jail, he was elected 
mayor of Pittsburgh. While walking along the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad tracks near Hazelwood Station, he was 
struck by a train and killed. 

It was during Joseph Barker’s term as Mayor that a 
German mechanic named Jenigen, who worked in the Roll- 
ing Mills of Lyon Shorb and Company in old Sligo, on the 
Monongahela River near where the Lake Erie Railroad of- 
fice is now located, invented the “caliope.” 

Rival steamboats carrying many passengers plied the 
Ohio between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. As an allure- 
ment to traffic they had brass bands which played on deck 
for an hour before the time of departure. On one of these 
boats Jenigen’s caliope was installed. As soon as the brass 
band on the rival boat would begin to play Jenigen would 
begin to play the caliope. The result can be imagined. The 
brass band was discomfited and its music drowned. The 
captain of the rival boat went before Mayor Barker and 
asked him to restrain the caliope from being played. Mayor 
Barker replied, ‘““The caliope is an American institution, and 
the brass band is a damned imported Dutch institution 
brought over here from Germany. I am for America all the 
time. Get out!” 

The streets of old Bayardstown were all paved with 
cobblestones, which were gathered by boys and men from 
the bottom of the river and sold to contractors. These 
streets became very rough and uneven at times, especially 
in the spring time when the frost came out of the ground, 
and at times became very filthy with offal, soot and coal 
dust. They were scraped by men with heavy scrapers about 
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twelve inches wide and four inches high with handles about 
six feet long. The men were usually old, crippled, or other- 
wise deficient, and generally worked eight or ten abreast 
and were commonly known as the Twelve Apostles. The 
dirt was put in heaps and carted away. People often won- 
dered where the dirt, at least five times the amount now 
found, all came from. 

Before the day of street cars in old Bayardstown, a 
Mr. Naser ran a hack line from Butler and Forty-second 
Street to Penn and St. Clair or Sixth Street. The hacks 
usually seated about twelve people and were drawn by two 
horses. The driver collected the fares and was also a bugler. 
At every cross street, he would blow his bugle, to notify 
the public of his coming. 

Just before the Civil War, the first street railway, 
known as the Citizens Passenger Railway, was completed. 
It ran along Penn Avenue from Sixth Street to Twenty- 
ninth Street. At the latter end was the fair ground which 
was used during the war as a military training camp. Later 
the line was extended through what was known as the 
“Denny Bottoms” to the intersection of Penn Avenue and 
Butler Street. Later still it was extended out Butler Street 
to Forty-Second Street, where the company’s horse barns 
were located. Drawn by two horses each there were at first 
only four street cars. These were painted a bright straw 
color, with pictures on the sides. Designs of a white bear, 
a black bear, a golden eagle and a white swan, respectively, 
decorated the two sides of each of the four cars. Not being 
numbered, the cars were known by their respective designs. 

It was a great honor to be a conductor, and the first 
conductors were gentlemen. Alexander Hays, later a brave 
general, who lost hid life in the Battle of the Wilderness, 
was one of them. Another was Thomas C. Jenkins, after- 
wards one of the foremost merchants of Pittsburgh. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad originally ran along Liberty 
Street. Its station was in an old white lead factory at the 
north-west corner of Liberty Avenue and Twelfth Street. 
After the old canal was abandoned, the railroad was ex- 
tended down Liberty Avenue to the Duquesne Freight Sta- 
tion. The new passenger station was a frame shed where 
Grant Street enters Liberty Avenue. When trains were 
backed east or west a man with a large dinner bell was 
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stationed on the end of the train ringing the bell continu- 
ously while the train moved slowly along. 

The land on which the Union depot and train sheds are 
now located was formerly occupied by closely built houses, 
mostly beer saloons and immigrant lodging houses. The 
hillside also was occupied by a few houses and several brew- 
eries, the latter with rock cellars called “Felsenkellers” and 
using ice cut from the river in the winter time and stored 
in ice-houses, the making of ice being then unheard of. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad acquired the property 
on the southside of Liberty Avenue they tore down all the 
buildings and placed their tracks and the Main Depot on 
the new location. In this change they appropriated the 
sidewalk on the southside of the street. 

For many years, just east of the Union Depot, there 
were coal dumps, where coal was dumped into a sub-way, 
from whence it was carted in two wheel one horse carts to 
the iron mills and foundries. Messrs Dixon, Stewart and 
Company were large dealers in this coal. Charles Armstrong 
and others also supplied the public with coal from these 
dumps. 

When it was proposed to extend the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks from Twelfth Street to the Monongahela River, 
there was great excitement and trouble caused by dray-men, 
who had done a thriving business hauling freight from near 
Twelfth Street and Liberty Avenue to the Point where it 
was loaded on steam boats destined for the West and South. 
They threatened, to tear up the tracks, claiming it would 
put them out of business. 

When the Allegheny Valley railroad was built, its 
tracks were laid on Pike Street with its depot at Pike and 
Eleventh Street. But locomotives were not allowed on Pike 
Street below Seventeenth Street, so the cars were pulled 
between Eleventh Street and Seventeenth Street by horses, 
generally three or four horses hitched tandem. 

In old Bayardstown the peace was maintained not by 
policemen or patrolmen, as at present, but by watchmen or 
a constable. These men were not uniformed and could only 
be recognized by a star badge. At distances of about three 
or four blocks apart at the intersection of two streets watch- 
men’s boxes were stationed, constructed of boards, octagon 
in shape. In these boxes the watchmen kept extra clothing 
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and lighting sticks. Electric lighting being unknown, watch- 
men had to light the gas lamps in their districts. The light- 
ing stick had a small hole near the end of the stick into 
which was inserted a match. An expert watchman usually 
with a single stroke turned the gas on, scratched the match 
and lit the gas. Offenders were often locked in the watch- 
man’s box until he found an opportunity to take them to 
the lock-up, which was far distant on Diamond Street just 
below Smithfield Street. Obstreperous offenders were taken 
in a wagon called by the watchman. Drunkards, however, 
were often taken in a wheel-barrow. 

During the night hours the watchman called out in a 
loud voice the hour and the state of the weather. One night 
a German shoemaker was deputized to the duty of watch- 
man; not knowing how to call the weather he shouted as 
loud as he could, “Pasht Swelve o’glock, and the moon peeps 
out a coupla times.” 

Old Bayardstown was well supplied with churches. 
Their history is a matter of some interest and importance. 

St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, supposed to be 
one of the first Catholic churches in Pittsburgh, formerly 
stood where the Union Depot now stands and had a burial 
ground next to it. When the Pennsylvania Railroad bought 
its site, the new church was built at Liberty Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street, where it now is. This was one of the 
large congregations of the city. The Reverend Father Gar- 
land, a large and genial Irishman and one of the most prom- 
inent men in the district, played an important role in the 
famous railroad riots of 1877. 

In this rioting the Union Grain Elevator, the Depot, 
the Twenty-eighth Street Round-house and hundreds of 
freight cars were burned. The Pennsylvania militia ordered 
here from Philadelphia fired on the mob but was compelled 
to retreat and take refuge in the Round-house where they 
were besieged. Gunfire and burning cars obliged them to 
retreat on Sunday morning with a loss of several lives. 
They retreated out Penn Avenue and Butler Street to Forty- 
ninth Street. Two soldiers were killed with one shot through 
their heads as they were marching in double file. Two men 
were leaders of the mob. One was David Sims, and the other 
was known as Pat the avenger. Pat fired the shot which 
killed the two soldiers. But he was never identified or 
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brought to trial as nearly everyone was incensed at the 
bringing of the militia to the city. The soldiers were in a 
veritable hell. They were attacked with all kinds of weapons 
and missiles and fired upon from the doors, windows, and 
house-tops along the streets. Father Garland had long had 
a reputation as a preserver of the peace. It was said that 
he was equal to ten policemen. When picnics were held by 
his church members in the old Iron City Park near Liberty 
and Thirty-fourth many fights usually took place. Father 
Garland would order them to stop fighting. If they did 
not stop at his command, he brought inta play his heavy 
black thorn cane. He could hit anybody with impunity, for 
not one would dare to hit him. Probably if they had, they 
would never have lived to tell the tale. At the time of the 
riots William McCarthy was mayor of the city. He was 
helpless and afraid, as the sympathy of the public was with 
the rioters. In his trouble, he finally appealed to Father 
Garland, who came to his assistance and did much to restore 
order. 


St. Philomena’s Roman Catholic Church is said to have 
been originally a cotton factory, remodelled, rebuilt and 
beautified. It is the mother church of the German speaking 
Catholic people of Pittsburgh. Located at the northeast 
corner of Liberty and Fifteenth Streets, its tower is sur- 
mounted with a cast-iron steeple, supposed to be the only 
one of its kind in the United States. It was designed by 
Mr. Bartberger, the architect who designed the old cathe- 
dral which stood on the corner of Grant Street and Fifth 
Avenue, where the Union Arcade Building is now located. 
Charles Bartberger, the well known contemporary archi- 
tect is the son of this architect of the old cathedral. St. 
Philomena has always had one of the finest church choirs 
in the city. The well known Vogel family, one of whom is 
now conductor, has played a prominent part in the choir 
for several generations. Casper Fink, Peter Zern, Joseph 
Aland and still others might be mentioned in connection 
with the choir. As mentioned the congregation was form- 
erly composed of German speaking people; but now there 
are people belonging to it, who speak ten different lang- 
uages, and its priest is now an Irishman named O’Reilly. 
This old church is now to be torn down to make room for 
the improvements of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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A United Presbyterian Church, whose pastor for many 
years was Reverend Gracey was formerly located at the 
south-east corner of Penn Avenue and Seventeenth Street. 
The building was sold and is now used as a commission 
merchant store. For a time the congregation occupied an 
abandoned skating-rink at the southwest corner of Penn 
Avenue and Thirty-first Street. From there it moved to 
the southwest corner of Friendship Avenue and Evaline 
Street and built its present imposing structure. This con- 
gregation had as its pastor for over twenty-five years, 
highly respected by all who knew him, Reverend Turner, 
father of Attorney Howard Turner. 

A Presbyterian congregation formerly had a church on 
the south side of Penn Avenue, between Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Streets. A number of prominent men were mem- 
bers. As was so often the case they moved out of the dis- 
trict, and the church building was sold to a Roman Catholic 
congregation of Magyars, or Croatians, and is known as 
St. Elizabeth’s Church. When the United States govern- 
ment purchased the property for a post-office site, the old 
building was torn down. The congregation promptly built 
a new church nearly on its present location on the south- 
side of Penn Avenue, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Streets. 


Wesley Chapel, a Methodist Church, once occupied the 
site on the southside of Liberty Avenue, where the Incline 
Plane is now located. Its history is interesting. Many old 
time revivals were held there, and the congregation was a 
large one. When the old site was sold to the Incline Plane, 
a new building was erected on the south side of Penn Ave- 
nue between Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets. In turn 
this building has been sold and it is now used for com- 
mercial purposes. 


Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church at the corner of 
Smallman and Twenty-fifth Streets likewise suffered 
changes at the hands of time. Prominent members moved 
away and with different conditions it was changed to a 
Community house and welfare station. It now has been 
taken over by the Methodists, who have a plant on Liberty 
Avenue near Twenty-eighth Streets, known as “Good Will 
Industries,” where men, women and children are given em- 
ployment and the needy supplied. 

(To be continued) 
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CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


By Percy B. CALBY 
(Continued from January issue) 

With the dawn the mother and father arose to be 
about their chores. To the mother fell the monotonous 
task of milking. Before leaving the house, however, 
she made sure of the safety of her smaller children dur- 
ing her absence, by tying them in bed. (90) This pre- 
vented them from rising and playing with the fire or 
wandering from the house into places where they might 
be in danger from snakes and wild beasts, while she was 
away. (91) On her return she turned them loose that 
they might rise and dress for breakfast. 

In the earliest days, before sheep, which furnished 
the wool for homespun, could be raised, (92) the cloth- 
ing which these children donned, as well as that of their 
parents, was made of deer skin. (93) After sheep were 
introduced, there was a little more variety, though all 
the garments were still made at home. Sometimes, when 
deer skin or wool was scarce, the industrious housewife 
exercised her ingenuity in making cloth from buffalo 
wool or nettle bark. (94) These latter materials, 
though not quite so pleasing to the eye, were still very 
serviceable. 

If the boy had proceeded to dress in the order in 
which boys do today, he would have first slipped into his 
underwear. As such garments are never mentioned by 
the early writers, they were, in all probability, unknown 
or at least considered as unnecessary. His shirt was 
usually of deer skin (95) though those of tow-cloth (96) 
or linsey-woolsey (97) were not uncommon. Generally 
90 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 200. 

91 Ibid. 

92 Before sheep be raised the number of wolves and other wild 
beasts, which preyed upon them, had to be nearly exterminated 
or driven farther from the settlements. 

93 Tryon, op. cit., p. 158, who quotes it from Hildreth, S. P., 
Pioneer History, p. 392; see also “Moravian Diaries of Travel 
Through Va.” Va. Ma. of Hist. and Biog., XI, 117. 

94 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 200. 

95 Ibid. p. 652. 


96 Ibid., p. 200. 
97 Ibid., p. 199. 
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his pantaloons were made of buckskin, (98) at least 
before wool could be procured for the homespun, (99) 
which was later used. At a still later date corduroy pants 
and overalls were common. In any case the trousers were 
supported by leather or woolen “gallowses.” (100) Rare- 
ly did the boy wear stockings, (101) but those which he 
had were likewise a home product. (102) For shoes he 
wore moccasins made after the Indian fashion, (108) 
but, if he had lived near Pittsburgh in 1789, he might 
have persuaded his parents to have bought him some 
“store” shoes. (104) If he had had occasion to use his 
hat before breakfast, he would have put on, in the sum- 
mer time, one made of chip or oat straw; in the winter 
time, one made of skins, usually the epic “coon-skin”. 
(105) A hat of finer texture could have been secured in 
Pittsburgh (106) but most lads were not so fortunate 
as to live near the “city”. However, having groomed him- 
self in all but his hat, our lad was ready for breakfast, 
and we doubt if he wasted much time in his ablutions, if 
he was anything like the modern youngster. 

His sister’s toilette being a little more elaborate then 
as always, took a longer time, perhaps. If the woolen 
cloth had not been sufficient for the garments of both her 
and her brother, it can be imagined that she was given 
the woolens, since she had helped to spin and weave that 
material. (107) Linen, too, made from either flax or 
nettle bark, was quite common, and sometimes the linen 
and wool were woven together to make the popular cloth 
known as linsey-woolsey. (108) As in the case of the 


98 Tryon, op. cit., p. 158 (see note 93); also McKnight, W. J., 
a cit., p. 153. 

99 an Voorhis, op. cit., p. 52. 

100 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 153. 

101 Parkinson, Tour in America, p. 593. This author is writing 
of the country near Baltimore, Md., in 1800, but if shoes and 
stockings were “rare” there at that time they must have 
been even more rare on the frontier. 

102 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 52. 

103 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 153; also McKnight, C., op. cit., 





104 “Children’s shoes” and “children’s hats, fine and course”, 
were advertised for sale by Elliot, Williams and Co., in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, Jan. 17, 1789. 

105 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 153. 

106 See note 104. 

107 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 652 

108 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 154; also McKnight, C., op. cit, 

p. 199; also Doddridge, op. cit., p. 113. 
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brother, if the girl clothed herself in underwear it has 
not been mentioned. Her dress “consisted of little more, 
in common, than a simple bodice and petticoat” or, as 
they were called, linsey coats and bed gowns. She knew 
little or nothing of ruffles, curls, combs, rings and other 
jewels. (109) Her stockings, when she wore any, like 
her brother’s were homemade. (110) Generally both she 
and her mother “went barefoot in summer, and in the 
winter covered their feet with moccasins, calf-skin shoes, 
buffalo overshoes and shoe-packs.” (111) If she were 
so fortunate as to have “store” shoes, she was very care- 
ful of them, and even when going to church would carry 
them until nearly there and then step into the bushes to 
put them on. (112) Her hat which hung on a peg in the 
wall was simply an ordinary sunbonnet or, if she were 
more favored, a bonnet of beaver or “gimp leghorn.” (113) 
German parents usually dressed their girls “plainly but 
decently”, (114) but one traveller, writing of the girls in 
one family, says: “I notice their shifts being made ex- 
actly like shirts, except the collar, they button at the top.” 
(115) It is evident, therefore, that as far as materials 
and stuffs from which to make her dresses, were con- 
cerned, our frontier lass was extremely limited. How- 
ever, if she could have reached Pittsburgh in 1786, she 
might have chosen from a list that included chinzes, cot- 
ton denim, fine Irish linens, cambrics, lawns, muslins, 
gauzes, and flannels. (116) Some girls did have this 
opportunity, and one old frontier father, who had to 
pay the bills for two of his daughters’ wedding apparel, 
sadly laments the high cost of living in an article tothe 
Pittsburgh Gazette on November 18 of that year. But 
most girls, like the young lady under discussion, had no 
such opportunity. In fact, this little miss had no time 





109 W ‘eld, Travels ‘Through the States of N. A. and the Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada. (4th edition), p. 152; also Mc- 
Knight, C., op. cit., p. 201. 

110 Van ewig hy cit., p. 52 

111 —e © , op. cit., p. 154, 

112 Ibid 

113 Ibid.; also McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 

114 Autobiography of an Irish Taso ig L "141. 

115 “Extracts from the Diary of Abijah Hill”, Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XIV, 192. 


116 Pittsburgh Gazette, Sept. 2; 1786. 
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to bewail her lot as she clothed herself in her modest gar- 
ments, if she were to reach the breakfast table before 
her brother had made away with her share. 

The breakfast to which the children sat down was 
very meagre according to our standards. In the earliest 
days if their parents had been fortunate enough to have 
secured or raised a sufficient quantity of corn and a few 
hogs, they were regaled with the usual “hog and hominy”, 
with pone or Johnny cake for bread. (117) If these pro- 
visions were lacking, they sometimes had no breakfast 
at all until the father or older brother had procured it 
from the woods. (118) In fact, before hogs were raised 
they had to depend almost entirely upon wild game for 
their meat. (119) And it was no uncommon thing for 
some of the families to live several months without a 
mouthful of bread of any sort. (120) At a later period, 
when cows could be kept, the mother might prepare for 
them a breakfast of a little milk boiled with meal or 
hominy, (121) and, if buckwheat were obtainable, some 
buckwheat cakes. (122) For years, coffee, as a drink 
for any meal, was unknown (123) so they necessarily had 
to have recourse to the more healthful drinks of milk 
and water. (124) By 1800, though, both tea and coffee 
had come into quite common use. (125) A rugged break- 
fast it was indeed, but altogether fitting for such rugged 
youngsters. 

While speaking of their diet, it will be well to inspect 
their menus for dinner (they had no luncheon then!) 





117 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 88. 

118 Ibid, p. 98. 

119 Boucher, editor, A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and 
Her People, I, 261. 

120 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 98; also “Moravian Diaries of Travel 
Through Va.”, Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XI, pp. 128ff. 

121 “a op. cit., p. 158; also Pittsburgh Gazette, Nov. 18, 
1786. 

122 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., pp. 155, 158. 

123 Warner, publisher, Hist. of Allegheny Co., Pa., I, 181. 

124 May, Journal and Letters of Col. John May, p .145. Col. May, 
visiting at Squire Zane’s, in Wheeling, in 1789, complains: 
“Have been here a month, and have never seen anything to 
drink on the table but cold water; ....Once in a while 
Bohea tea for breakfast,..... = 

125 “Extracts from the Diary of Abijah Hill”, Paa. Mag of Hist. 
and Biog., XIV, 191. Mr. Hill records: “My breakfast was 
this morning two cups of coffee without sugar, and three 
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and supper. Our foremost authority, Mr. Doddridge, 
states that in the earliest days the breakfast and dinner 
menus were the same. (126) We may infer, however, 
that their bacon was varied at this meal by venison, bear 
meat, wild turkey, or other game from the forest. (127) 
The “standard dish” at supper, for both children and 
adults, was milk and mush, though if milk were scarce, 
recourse was had once more to hominy. (128) The 
mush was eaten with sweetened water, molasses, bear’s 
oil, or gravy. (129). Such were the common delicacies 
with which the frontier children satisfied their hunger. 


But, we must not think that the above menus were 
exhaustive or unchangeable. If the homes were near 
the river, fish were a pleasing change. (130). If the 
foxes were not too voracious, chickens and eggs could 
be had. (131) Salted meats were provided for times 
when fresh meat was not procurable. (132) In the 
summer time fresh vegetables such as potatoes, (133) 
pumpkins and squashes, (134) roasting ears, (135) tur- 


eggs; bread baked hard, and crust wet.” (This was in a 
German home). Also Michaux, op. cit., p. 163. writing in 
1802, says, “the greater part of them drink tea and coffee 
daily”. Also a contributor to the Pittsburgh Gazette, Nov. 18, 
1786, writes, “my time of breakfast, which used to take ten 
minutes in eating milk, or pottage made of it, now takes my 
whole family an hour at tea and coffee.” 

126 Op. cit., p. 88. 

127 Ibid., p. 82; see also “Moravian Diaries of Travels Through 
Va.”, Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XI, 122; also Jardane, op. 
cit., p. 12. Mr. Jardine, writing in 1795, says: “Eating, as in 
every part of Pennsylvania, is pretty good ; excellent venison 
often presenting itself three times a day”. 

128 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 88; also McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 
155; also May, op. cit., p. 145; Col. May, at Squire Zane’s in 
Wheeling, in 1789, commléinn: “always bread and milk for 
supper”. 

129 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 88. 

130 Ibid., p. 82; also Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, I, 228; 
also McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 158. 

131 Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, I, 154; also “Extracts 
from the Diary of Abijah Hill”, Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
XIV, 191, 193. 

132 Michaux, op. cit., p. 150; also Weld, op. cit., p. 173; also 
Loskiel, op. cit., p. 145. 

133 Autobiography ‘of an Trish Traveller, I, 154, 233. 

134 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 82; also Baily, op. cit., p. 151; also May, 
op. cit, p. 145. 
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nips, (136), beans, (137) carrots, (138) lettuce, (139) 
cabbage, (140) and onions (141) were to be had. Some- 
times special dishes were prepared by the mothers to 
tickle the palates of her progeny. Sweet milk or butter- 
milk might be boiled and thickened to make a kind of 
pudding; (142) delicious doughnuts might be fried; (143) 
and, on rare occasions, they might be feasted upon a 
baked potpie. (144) German children were permitted to 
eat only sparingly of “boiled animal food” but made up 
for such privation by consuming “large quantites of 
vegetables”, particularly salads. (145) They were also 
partial to cheese (146) and sausage, (147) but their most 
delectable delicacy, then as now, was “sourcrout.” (148) 





136 Weld, op. cit., p. 173. 

137 May, op. cit., p. 145. 

1388 Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, I, 233. 

139 “Extracts from the Diary of Abijah Hill’, Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XIV. 193. 

140 Baily, op. cit., p. 136. 

141 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 153. 

142 Ibid. 

143 Ibid. 

144 Ibid.; also Doddridge, op. cit., p. 88. 

145 Rush, op. cit., p. 20; also “Extracts from Diary of Abijah 
Hill”, Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XIV, 192. Hill writes of 
a German meal: “Salad with milk, oil, vinegar, bonny clab- 
~~ bread; Good God! how can they work so hard on such 
ood!” 

146 “Moravian Diaries of Travels Through Va.”, Va. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., XI, 122; also Autobiography of an Irish 
Traveller, I, 141. 

147 Loskiel, op. cit., p. 23. Loskiel versifies: 

“With mine host Sewitz, where we dined, 
Our meal was scant, the same in kind 

As almost daily was our lot; 

’Twas sausage, tongue and ham we got.” 

148 Rush, op. cit., p. 20. See also Baily, op. cit., p. 186. Here Mr. 
Baily gives an account of a German meal, which, while it 
must not be taken as portraying a general condition, is 
worth repeating. The account is partly abbreviated as fol- 
lows: “First of all, some sour milk was warmed up and 
placed on the table.” Then the whole family consisting of 
seven or eight, partook of it, all sitting around one large 
bowl, and dipping spoons in one after another. After this 
stewed pork was served with hot pickled cabbage called 
“warm slaw”. “This was devoured in the same hoggish man- 
ner, every one trying to help himself first, and two or three 
eating off the same plate, and all in the midst of filth and 
dirt. After this was removed, a large bowl of cold milk and 
bread was put on the table, which we partook of in thesame 
manner as the first dish, and in the game order. The spoons 

were immediately taken out of the greasy pork dish, and 
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It is evident, therefore, that the pioneer children, usually 
had wholesome food of a sufficient variety. Thus, Mr. 
Doddridge, who lived and thrived, as a boy and man, upon 
such fare, asserts that most of the settlers were provided 
with “the richest milk, the finest butter and best meat 
that ever delighted man’s palate”, and that these foods 
“were eaten with a relish which only health and labor 
could command.” (149) 

A part of this food the children themselves helped 
te provide. Then, even more than now, fishing was a 
favorite pastime of the boys. And, if the records may 
be believed, their efforts were usually well rewarded, for 
the rivers of Western Pennsylvania abounded in pike, 
bass, catfish, suckers, sunfish, horn-chubs, mountain 
trout, perch, buffalo, sturgeon, and the slippery eel. 
(150) The smaller boys sometimes contented themselves 
by fishing with pinhooks for minnows, (151) but as 
soon as they were old enough to handle a pole of any 
size they vied with their older brothers and fathers in 
catching the larger fish. And there were large fish in 
these rivers in those days! Perch weighing five and 
one-half pounds (152) and sturgeon four and one- 
half feet long (153) were not uncommon, while in the 
Ohio, particularly, catfish were frequently caught weigh- 
ing from forty to seventy pounds. (154) The excitement 
can be imagined when the small boy hooked one of these 
larger fish. 

The children also assisted in the gathering of the 
wild fruits and nuts of which there were a great variety. 
In summer, strawberries, service berries, gooseberries, 
whortleberries, blackberries, raspberries and May apples 











(having been just cleaned by passing through the mouth) 
were put into the milk; and that with all the sang froid 
necessarily attending such habitual nastiness. Our table, which 
was none of the cleanest (for as to cloth, they had none in 
the house), was placed in the middle of the filth and rubbish 
of the house; and a fine large fire, blazing at one end, served 
us instead of a candle.” 

149 Quoted in McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 200. 

150 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 158; also May, op. cit., p. 32. 

151 McKnight, C., op. cit, p. 731. 

152 May, op. cit., p. 36. Probably Col. May was referring to the 
wall-eyed pike, sometimes called perch in those days, for the 
actual perch is not known to have ever been seen that large. 

153 Ibid., p. 52. 
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(155) could be gathered from the clearings and forest 
near their home. In the late summer and fall wild fruits 
such as crab apples, black haws, cherries, plums, and 
grapes could be had. (156) And, for those who liked 
them, pawpaws might be gathered after the first frost. 
(157) At the same time nuts of many kinds such as 
hickory nuts, walnuts, hazel nuts, and chestnuts (158) 
were to be had in abundance. Hickory nuts must have 
grown to enormous size in those days, for one traveller 
records that he had found them “as big as pullet’s eggs’”’. 
(159) When the season came for the gathering of these 
products of the forest, the children assembled in large 
companies, when possible, and were escorted to the timber 
by a guard (160) who protected them from the dangers 
that lurked there. And well he should, for the deadly 
copper-head rattle snakes were very numerous (161) as 
were also bears, (162), wolves, panthers and “tiger cats”, 
(163) especially in the earliest days; but most to be fear- 
ed was their constant enemy, the Indian. When such 
dangers were imminent, it is doubtful if the feeling of 
dread was entirely dispelled from the minds of the chil- 
dren by the pleasures of their frolic. 

However, the occupations of our pioneer children 
were not always so pleasant as fishing nor so frolicsome 
as the gathering of fruits and nuts. The boys were need- 
ed to help their fathers in the work of the farm and the 
girls to assist their mothers in the household duties. The 
German parents were especially careful to train their off- 
spring in these respects, the first lessons they taught 
them being “to fear God and to love work.”(164) Mr. Bai- 
ly noticed that the children of certain Irish families were 
reared in a similar manner, for he notes, in speaking of 
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one particular family, that “their children are all brought 
up in industry, and have their time fully employed in per- 
forming the different necessary duties of the house and 
farm”. (165) But, in general, all parents were equally 
conscientious in this respect, if records of the duties to 
be performed by their children are to be relied upon. 

The boys’ labor varied with the seasons. The most 
adventurous and therefore most appealing task or pleas- 
ure (as the boys regarded it) of the year, was the trip 
made in the late fall or winter to procure salt for the 
coming year, for salt was scarce in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, or in the state of Kentucky. (166) One man and 
some boys were chosen from each neighborhood to take 
charge of the horses, which were ridden to the depots but 
laden with sacks of salt on their return. (167) Conse- 
quently the boys had to make the entire return journey 
on foot, but in spite of this and the many other fatigues 
and hazards of the trip, all the boys who were old enough 
competed with each other to be selected for these distant 
excursions. (168) On their return they were veritable 
young heroes and were ever anxious to recite the story of 
their thrilling adventures to their awed companions. (169) 

The remainder of the winter, as in all rural commun- 
ities even at the present day, was a period of compara- 
tive idleness for the men and boys, except for the hunt- 
ing, trapping, and procuring of wood for the huge fire- 
place. However, after supper was eaten and the cattle 
fed, the older boys often passed the long evenings sitting 
around the fire making axe handles and scrubbing brooms. 
(170) 

But with early spring, when the first thaws had come 
their labors began in earnest. Then was the time to ob- 
tain their year’s supply of sugar, and, when the hard 
maple trees were tapped, there was work for every mem- 
ber of the family. (171) While the older people were 
doing the laborious part of the work, the children were 








165 Baily, op. cit., p. 135. 

166 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 652; also Boucher, op. cit., I, 266. 
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engaged in graining the sugar and watching the kettle. 
(172) For the older boys and girls the nights were per- 
haps the merriest time, as it was then their duty to keep 
the fires going and the water boiling after their parents 
had gone home. (173) Sometimes enterprising farmers 
made a business of making sugar at this season, and em- 
ployed boys as well as men to help in the work. (174) 
Later in the spring, when the frost was out of the ground 
the plowing began, and in this, too, the older boys were 
called upon to do their share. (175) When the ground 
had been tilled, they spent many a long day “dropping” 
corn and sowing the other grains, which later, while 
growing, had to be hoed and weeded. 

When summer came with its bright sunshine and hot 
days, the harvesting began. In haying time the strong- 
er boys took their places in the rear of the ranks of the 
mowers, (176) their scythes being hung well “in”, so as 
to cut a narrower swath than those of the huskier men 
ahead. (177) If it was their first season at such work 
they were often cautioned “to stand and point out even- 
ly, so as not to leave ‘hog-troughs’ on the meadow when 
the hay was raked up.” (178) The younger boys some- 
times helped by piling the swaths into haycocks. Dur- 
ing the cutting of the grain the larger boys were given 
a sickle, instead of a scythe, and initiated into the mys- 
teries of this kind of work. (179) Or if their services 
were not needed in this operation, they were assigned 
the duty of binding the grain, which the others had cut, 
into convenient sheaves. (180) After the grain was thor- 
oughly dried, it was usually threshed with flails, (181) 
but sometimes it was tramped out on the barn floor by 
horses ridden by small boys. This method can best be 
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173 Boucher, op. cit., I, 260. 
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175 Parkinson, op. cit., p. 387. Though this reference refers to 
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176 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 153. 
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described in the words of one who had no doubt, thresh- 
ed many a bushel in such a manner, if one may judge 
from his description. He writes: 


“The tramping was done by horses and by farmers 
who had good or extra barn floors. The sheaves were 
laid in a circle, a man stood in the middle of the circle 
to turn up and over the straw as needed, and then, with 
a boy to ride one horse and lead another, the ‘tramp- 
ing’ in the circuit commenced. This was hard work for 
the boy;it made him tired and sore where he sat down. 
To prevent dizziness, the travel on the circuit was fre- 
quently reversed. One man, a boy, and two horses could 
tramp out in this way in a day about fifteen bushels of 
oats” (182). 


Slight wonder, therefore, that the lads looked forward to 
the time when, all the crops being harvested and stored, 
they might prepare for the annual “salt trip” and its 
thrilling experiences. 

As a general thing the girls’ labor consisted in help- 
ing their mothers with the housework. There were the 
usual duties of cooking, baking, washing, ironing, scrub- 
bing, and churning, in which the girls soon learned to 
help. But, since the women folk in those days had to 
supply the whole household with cloth for their garments 
the little ladies were early taught the arts of spinning, 
weaving, and knitting. (183) In winter they spun the 
flax; in the spring the wool; from the warp and weft of 
which they wove linen, linsey and woolen cloths (184) 
or knitted warm stockings. (185) Frequently the girls 
and women made merry at these tasks, by gathering, 
with their spinning wheels and looms, in the spacious 
rooms of the block houses, where they cheered each other 
with song and sprightly conversation. (186) 

Their labors were not all within the house, however. 
They soon learned to assist their mothers in milking, 
(187), a duty which the frontier women always perform- 
ed. In the sugar-making season they had their share of 
182 Ibid. 

183 a p. 201; also Rush, op. cit., p. 25; also Parkinson, op. cit., 

184 Note by I. D. Rupp = a op. cit., p. 25. 

185 Parkinson, op. cit., p. 388 

186 Quoted from §S .P. Hildreth, Pioneer History, p. 392, in Tryon 
op. cit., p. 158. 

187 Parkinson, op. cit., p. 388; also Rush, op. cit., p. 25. 
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the duties, as has already been noted. (188) During 
spring and summer the garden was their especial care. 
(189) This it was their task to cultivate and keep in 
order. (190) And sometimes, when the harvesting sea- 
son was on, and the men were pressed for help or time, 
the women and girls forsook their household affairs to 
aid their husbands and brothers in binding the sheaves 
of grain or piling the hay in cocks. (191) Right heart- 
ily were they welcomed by the men and boys who well 
knew that with them came a “piece”, or lunch, of which 
pie would constitute the major part. (192) 

From the foregoing discussion, one can easily under- 
stand how it was possible for F. A. Michaux, traversing 
the territory in 1802, to record: 


“In this part of Pennsylvania every individual is con- 
tent with cultivating a sufficiency for himself and fam- 
ily; and according as that is more or less numerous the 
parts so cleared are more or less extensive; whence it 
follows, that the larger a family a man has capable of 
assisting him, the greater independence he enjoys; this 
is one of the principal causes of the rapid progress that 
population makes in the United States.” (193). 


Consequently, we can see that the importance of children 
as a labor supply was well recognized in those times. 
But we must not gather the idea that parents made 
their children spend all their time at work, for the young 
people of that time had their games and amusements, 
even as now, though they were not so varied as those of 
the present day. Little is known concerning their holi- 
day festivities, but Reverend David McClure, who visit- 
ed this region in the winter of 1773, writes: “Christmas 
and New Year Holidays are seasons of wild mirth and 
disorder here.” (194) This spirit was no doubt commun- 





188 See page 1i3. 

189 Rush, ap. cit., p. 25; also Parkinson, op. cit., p. 388. 

190 Mr. I. D. Rupp in a note, in Rush, op. cit., p. 25, says (writ- 
ing in 1875): “Not more than seventy years ago, the good 
housewife aided by her daughters, would cultivate the garden 
dress and keep it in order, decorate the cotta with choice 
honeysuckles, and direct the tendrils of the native grape, that 
shaded the house.” 

191 Pittsburgh Gazette, Dec. 16, 1786. 

192 Owens, op. cit., p. 117. 

193. Op. cit., p. 142. 

194 Quoted in Hanna, op. cit., II, 83. 
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icated to the children, for young Brackenridge tells us: 


“The most prominent incident which fixed itself in 
my memory was the barring out of the schoolmaster at 
Christmas, in order to bring him to terms on the subject 
of the holiday. He made many and fearful attempts to 
take the castle by assault, but without success, and at 
last essayed to come down the wooden chimney of the 
log cabin, but the fire below, showers of hot ashes, and 
pointed firebrands soon caused him to reascend. He 
finally yielded to the demand of two weeks, doubtless 
much against his will.” (195) 

Evidently this was a common occurrence at the Christ- 
mas season and furnished much amusement for the chil- 
dren, large and small. 

Other winter sports in which both children and adults 
participated were sleighing, skating and coasting. One 
traveller, visiting Pittsburgh in 1806, writes: 

“In winter, carvoling or sleighing predominates; the 
snow no sooner falls, than pleasure, bustle, and confusion. 
banish business, speculation, and strife; nothing is seen 
but mirth, and nothing is heard but harmony.” (196). 
But the children of Pittsburgh were not the only ones to 
enjoy such pleasures for in nearly every farmyard could 
be seen sleighs or sledges. (197) “Sliding and skating’, 
moreover, were enjoyed to such an extent, and prevailed 
“so universally on Sundays”, that a very pious subscriber 
to the Pittsburgh Gazette (198) saw fit to remonstrate 
against such pastimes being permitted on the day sup- 
posed to be set aside for worship. There is no record to 
show that his protest was heeded, so we may suppose 
that the sports continued unabated. As soon as the set- 
tlements were sufficiently large to warrant it, plays or 
entertainments were sometimes given by the young peo- 
ple. At Washington, Pennsylvania, on January 3, 1797, 
the young people presented the comedy called “Trick upon 
Trick or the Vintner in the Suds”. An admission fee of 
twenty-five cents was charged, which was to be given to 
the academy at that place. (199) 

With the vanishing of the snow and ice and thecom- 





195 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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ing of spring, the above mentioned amusements could no 
longer be enjoyed. Now came the sugar-making season 
with its attendant fun and merriment. (200) Marbles, 
teo, the customary game of spring, was played by the 
youngsters, (201) some of whom, slyly gambled with 
them. (202) Hustle-cap, (203) also a game of chance and 
skill, something like our game of pitch-and-toss, was 
played at this season. At Easter time some of the young 
people boiled eggs in logwood, which dyed the shell crim- 
son, and fhen scratched figures thereon. (204) The 
young men and women used these as love tokens, but 
the younger children struck them against each other and 
that which broke became the property of him whose egg 
remained whole. (205) However, summer was soon upon 
them and the amusements of spring gave place to those 
more fitting for the warmer weather. 

Then, as ever in rural communities, running, jump- 
ing, wrestling, (206) swimming, (207) and other games 
calling for physical exertion, were the most popular. With 
the younger boys, the passion for imitating Indians was 
as common then as now. Thus, we learn that they prac- 
tised throwing the tomahawk and using the bow and 
arrow. Some became quite skillful in the latter art and 
could frequently succeed in bringing down a bird or a 
squirrel. In imitating the calls of birds and beasts, also 
a favorite pastime with the boys, they were often so 
clever as to be able to lure within range of their weapons 
the wild game of the forest. (209). In the evening, the 
youngsters, tired by their play, were content to sit and 
listen to their mother (if they were fortunate enough to 
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202 Graydon, op. cit, p. 29. 

203 Brackenridge, op. cit., p. 10. 

204 Anburey, Travels Through the Interior Parts of America, II, 
500. 

205 Ibid. Mr. Anburey observed this custom in Maryland in 1781, 
but since many of the settlers in Western Paa. came from that 
a it is safe to conclude that the cusom was brought with 
them. 

206. Doddridge, op. cit., p. 123. 

207 Pittsburgh Gazette, Aug. 16, 1788. 

208 — op. cit., pp. 122f. 
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have such a learned one) tell them stories of knight-er- 
rantry or of Jack and the Giant, (210) before she tucked 
them into bed and sang them to sleep with the song about 
“Old Grimes”. (211) For the older boys and girls dances 
were sometimes arranged. These were of the simplest 
kind, such as three and four-handed reels and jigs, for 
the contra dance, cotillions and minuets were unknown in 
the earliest days. (212) Concerning these dances, Mr. 
Baily, who, on his tour in 1796, danced with the daugh- 
ters of a farmer who lived about thirteen miles from 
Pittsburgh, says they were “not much in the style of Bath 
and Paris, but sufficiently pleasing to drive away the 
gloom inspired by the surrounding wilderness, and to ban- 
ish all idea of separation from civilized society.” (213) 
A couple of years later these young ladies might have 
learned the then modern dances, if they could have taken 
lessons from B. Holdich in Pittsburgh, who advertised 
himself as being able to teach the “Minuet Cotillion, the 
Court or England Cotillion (composed by Francis), the 
Scotch Minuet, the Plain Minuet”, “the Minuet de la 
Cour”, “the most fashionable Country Dances, and the 
City Cotillion, as taught by Sicard and Quesnet in Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Baltimore”. (214) 

Doubtless many of these summer pastimes were in- 
dulged in long after the autumn had come, but certain 
frolics belong to the late summer and autumn alone. 
When it came time to harvest the flax, which was done 
by pulling it out by the roots and leaving it to rot on the 
ground, a “pulling frolic’ was announced, (215) and 
the young people gathered to perform this sugar-coated 
labor. (216) Surely it must have been an effective way 
to get the work done quickly and the young people un- 
questionably had their fun. The Germans followed a 


210 Ibid., p. 124. 

211 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 174. Mr. McKnight says that this 
song, written by "Albert G. Greene, was sung in every pioneer 
family. It had many verses which he records, the first of 
which begins: “Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 

We ne’er shall see him more; 
He used to wear a long black coat 
All buttoned down before,” etc. 

212 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 123. 
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214 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 30, 1798. 
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similar method when the time came for the making of 
apple butter, which was their favorite “spread”. Mr. 
Owens describes such a party in the following manner: 


“The labor-saving apple-parer had not yet been invent- 

ed, and boys and girls vied with each other in speed and 
neatness of paring and quartering the apples. These were 
occasions of great merriment, story-telling, jesting and 
coquettish repartee inspirited the labor of the evening, 
and activity of tongue was only equalled by nimbleness of 
finger. When the apples had been prepared, refreshments 
were served, usually consisting of pies, cakes, cider, and 
other things so delectable to the German palate; after 
which the festivities of the evening would close with a 
good old-time ‘jig.’” (217). 
It was necessary that such tasks as these should be done, 
and, since the time that could be devoted entirely to 
pleasure was limited, the pioneers were wise in making 
these necessary tasks as pleasant and as full of fun as 
possible. 

Certain games, that could be played at parties, were 
quite common the year around. These parties were not 
possible, of course in the earliest day, but as the country 
was settled and more children were brought closer to- 
gether, such social gatherings of the young were more 
frequent. They were generally “called kissing parties 
because in all the plays, either as a penalty or as part of 
the play, all the girls who joined in the amusement had 
to be kissed by some one of the boys.” (218) The 
coquettish objections of the girls to this part of the play 
were the sources of amusement, of course. Nearly all of 
these plays were musical and vocal. (219) A description 
of them can best be given in the words of Mr. W. J. Mc- 
Knight, who, no doubt, had been a participant in many 
of them as a boy. 


A popular play was for all the persons present to join 
hands and form a ring, with a dude of that time, in shirt 
of check and bear-greased hair, in the centre. Then they 
circled round and round the center person, singing— 
“King William was King James’s son, 
And of that royal race he sprung; 
He wore a star upon his breast, 
To show that he was royal best, 

217 Op. cit., p. 116. 


218 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 162. 
219 Ibid., p. 163. 
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Go choose your east, go choose your west, 

Go choose the one that you like best, 

If he’s not here to take your part, 

Go choose another with all your heart.” 
The gentleman in the centre then chose a lady from the 
circle, and she stepped into the ring with him. Then the 
circling was resumed, and all sang to the parties inside,— 

“Down on the carpet you must kneel, 

Just as the grass grows in the field; 

Salute your bride with kisses sweet, 

And then rise up upon your feet.” 
The play went on in this manner until all the girls pre- 
sent had been kissed. 

Another popular play was to form a ring. A young 
lady would step into the circle, and all parties would 
join hands and sing,— 

“There’s a lily in the garden 
For you, young man; 
There’s a lily in the garden, 
Go pluck it if you can,” etc. 
The lady then selects a boy from the circle, who walks 
into the ring with her. He then kisses her and she goes 
out, when all the rest sing— 
“There he stands, that great big booby, 
Who he is I do not know; 
Who will take him for his beauty? 
Let her answer, yes or no.” 
This play goes on in this way until all the girls have been 
kissed. 

Another favorite play was: 

“Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows; 
None so well as the farmer knows 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows; 
Thus the farmer sows his seed, 

Thus he stands to take his ease; 

He stamps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns around to view his lands,” etc. 


A live play was called “hurly-burly”. Two went 
round and gave each one, secretly, something to do. This 
girl was to pull a young man’s hair, another to tweak 
an ear or nose, or trip some one. etc. When all had been 
told what to do, the master of the ceremonies cried out, 
“Hurly-burly”. Everyone sprang up and hastened to do 
as instructed. This created a mixed scene of a ludicrous 
character. and was most properly named “hurly-burly”. 

Another great favorite was: 

“Oh, sister Phoebe, how merry were we 
The night we sat under the juniper-tree, 
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The juniper-tree, I, oh. 
Take this hat on your head, keep your head warm 
And take a sweet kiss, it will do you no harm, 
But a great deal of good, I know,” etc. 
Another was: 
“If I had as many lives 
As Solomon had wives, 
I’d be as old as Adam; 
So rise to your feet 
And kiss the first you meet, 
Your humble servant, madam.” 
Another was: 


“It’s raining, it’s hailing, it’s cold, stormy weather; 

In comes the farmer drinking of his cider. 

He’s going a-reaping, he wants a binder, 

I’ve lost my true love, where shall I find her.” (220). 
One is reminded as he reads how these games were play- 
ed, of certain games, as “The Farmer in the Dell”, now 
piayed by rural children in certain regions of the coun- 
try, and wonder if the latter are not descendant from the 
former. 

Without doubt these boys and girls often quarrelled 
at their play, and, like all children, sometimes disobeyed 
their parents. For such misbehavior the punishments 
were probably as varied as they are now, but one thing 
is certain, the parents of that day did not believe in spar- 
ing the rod and spoiling the child. A writer in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, March 10, 1787, makes the statement 
that “infants and boys are chastised by the hand of the 
parent and master”, and Loskiel, who travelled through 
this region in the early days, and put down his observa- 
tions in verse, writes of one occasion: 

“A child that just had ’walloped’ been, 

Screamed lustily, as all, I ween, 

Are wont to do when smart the blows 

The parents’ rod on them bestows.” (221). 
That such punishment was the common method of dis- 
cipling the school children is attested in many places. 
(222) The universal use of this mode of chastising the 
young is proof that it was effective, temporarily at least. 

(To be continued) 
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Westland Minutes. 


(Continued from January issue) 


At Westland Monthly Meeting the 22nd of the 9th month 
1792. The representatives are Nathan Heald, John Battin, 
Elias Brewer, Wm. Dixon, Wm. Farquhar, James McGrew who 
being called all answered. 

Jacob Smith produced a Certificate from Kingwood Month- 
ly Meeting dated the 14th day of the 6th month last for himself 
and nine of his Children viz. Sam’l, Thomas, Jonathan, Eliza- 
beth, Ann, Israel, William, Ephriam and Deborah—Benjamin 
Tabbott one from Monallen Monthly Meeting dated the 11th of 
the 6th month last for himself Susanna his Wife and their 
Children viz. Mary, Beulah and John, Which were read and 
received. 

The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silverthorn 
is continued not having had an opportunity with them since 
last Meeting. 

(Stricken out.) 

The Committee in the case of Rebekah Jinkenson and children 
report they had a favourable opportunity with them and are of 
the mind that her request is sincere—after some time of delib- 
eration there on it is thought proper to continue the same 
Friend to invite her to attend next meeting if no obstruction 
appears. 

Betty, the Wife of Caleb Johnson, produced a Certificate 
from Wilmington monthly meeting dated the 11th of the 4th 
month last which was read and received. 

The proposition of having another Monthly Meeting es- 
tablished coming weightily before this meeting, Wm. Wilson, 
Joseph Townsend, Henry Smith, Joshua Dixon, John Allman, 
Henry Mills, Jonas Cattell, John Cadwallader, Wm. Dixon, John 
Cope, James Megrew, John Shreve, James Purviance, Josiah 
Crawford are appointed to take the matter into consideration 
proceed therein as they may think Best and report their sense 
of the expedience of such a Movement to next Meeting. 

The represenatives to the Quarterly Meeting report that 
they all attended. 

Westland Preparative Meeting complains of Mary Shep- 
herd for neglecting the attendance of Meetings and being guilty 
of immorality which she doth not deny. Frances Townsend 
and John Cozens are appointed to unite with Women Friends 
in visiting her on that account and unless they find sufficient 
cause to forbear prepare a Testimony against her inform her 
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there of and produce it to next meeting. 

A proposition of having the time of holding Quarterly 
Meeting altered to be nearer the yearly Meeting coming before 
this Meeting is left under consideration till next. 

Redstone Perparative Meeting complains of Joseph Fore- 
man for accomplishing his Marriage by the Assistance of a 
hireling Teacher with a Woman not of our Society. Obed Gar- 
wood, Samuel Morton and Nathaniel Samms are appointed to 
visit him on that account and report their sense of his dispos- 
ition to next meeting. 


Providence Preparative Meeting informs that Mary the 
Wife of Thos. Jones requests to be appointed in Membership with 
Friends. Abraham Smith, Septemus Cadwallader, and John 
Heald are appointed to unite with Women Friends in visit- 
ing her and report their sense of her sincerity to next meeting. 

A Certificate for Henry Atherton’s Children and one 
for Sarah Cox and Children having been a considerable time 
here and they not attending this Meeting: Samuel Jackson and 
Eliezes Brown are appointed to inform them there of and re- 
port of their care. 

Complaint is brought from the Womens Meeting against 
Phebe Sturgeon formerly Webster for keeping company with 
and accomplishing her Marriage by the assistance of a hire- 
ling Teacher to a Man not of our Society much labour having 
been bestowed to dissuade her from it. Henry Smith and 
Elias Brewer are appointed to visit her in company of Women 
Friends and unless they find cause to forbear prepare a 
Testimony against her inform her thereof and produce it to 
next meeting. 

Joseph Benock and Hannah Dixon appeared here and sig- 
nified that they continued their intention of Marriage with 
each other and the young man produced his Mother’s consent in 
writing and on inquiry made no obstruction appearing they are 
at liberty to accomplish the same according to the good order 
established among us and the same Friends are continued to 
see if it be so accomplished, report to next meeting and return 
the Certificate. 

Application being made for a Certificate for Isaac 
Schoolly to Goose Creek Monthly Meeting Septemus Cadwallader 
and Obed Garwood are appointed to make the needful inquiry 
and if they find nothing to obstruct produce one to next 
meeting. 

Joseph Greg and Mary Smith appeared here and Signified 
that they continue their intention of Marriage with each other and 
on inquiry made no obstruction appearing they are at liberty 
to accomplish the same according to the good order established 
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among us. Samuel Morton and Septemus Cadwallader are ap- 
pointed to see if it be so accomplished, report to next meeting 
and return the Certificate. 

18. William Heald and Sarah Willson appeared here and 
signified their intention of taking each other in Marriage. 
Nathaniel Samms and Henry Mills are appointed to enquire 
into the clearness with respect to Marriage engagements with 
others and report to next meeting—parents Consent being had. 

19. Wm. Allen and Sarah England appeared here and Signi- 
fied their intentions of taking each other in Marriage her par- 
ents Consent being had he is desired to produce his parent’s 
consent to next Meeting. John Allman and Joshua Dixon are 
appointed to enquire into his clearness with respect to marriage 
engagements with others and report to next meeting. 

20. Our Friends Margaret Cook and Dinah Lamburn attend- 
ed the service of this Meeting and produced Copies of Minutes 
from Newgarden Monthly Meeting expressive of unity and con- 
currence with their Visit—John Miller Jr. also as their compan- 
ion produced a Minute from the same Meeting expressive of 
concurrence with him as such: all of which were read to Sat- 
isfaction as was their company and labour of love among us. 





i At Westland Monthly Meeting, the 27th of the 10th month, 
1792, the represenatives are Clement Rigg, John Reley, John 
Smith, Isaac Thorn, Nathan Brown and Nathaniel Purviance 
who being called all answered except Isaac Thorn. Wm. Dixon 
is appointed to inform him that the reason of his absence will 
be excepted at next mecting. 

2. David Grave produced a Certificate for himself and Rachel 
his Wife from Kennet Monthly Meeting dated the 13th of the 
9th month last. 

Isaac Jackson one from the Uwehland Monthly Meeting 
dated the 6th of the 9th month last for himself Elizabeth 
his Wife and their Children, viz. Sarah, Sidney, Mercy, and 
Deborah: 

Titus Shotwell one from Rhaway dated the 20th of the 
9th month last for himself Deborah his Wife and five Children 
viz. Daniel, Hope, Edward, Titus and Miriam all of which 
were read and received. 

3. Rebekah Jinkenson attended this Meeting and after delib- 
erating there on her request is granted and She and her 
Children Viz. Ann, Elizabeth and Mary are received into Mem- 
bership. 

4. The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silverthorn 
report that they had an opportunity with them but could 

not encourage them to offer anything to this Meeting, and that 
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they are desirous of more time; in which the Meeting con- 
cludes to indulge them and continue their case under the care 
of the same Committee to report to next Meeting. 

The Committee respecting another Monthly Meeting re- 
ported in Writing as follows Viz: 

Which being read is left under solid consideration till 
next Meeting. 

Friends appointed in the case of Mary Andrews late 
Shepherd produced a Testimony against her which was ap- 
proved and Signed the Same friends are continued to the 
further service according to discipline and report to next Meet- 
ing. 

The Consideration of having the time of holding the 
Quarterly Meeting altered being revived Wm. Dixon, Joseph 
Townsend and Thos. Farquhar are appointed to form a request 
to the Quarterly Meeting and produce it to our next. 

The Committee in the case of Joseph Foreman report 
that they had an opportunity with him and think him not in a 
Situation to make satisfaction to this meeting. The same 
Friends are continued to prepare a Testimony against him un- 
less they find cause to forbear inform him thereof and produce 
it to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Mary the Wife of Thos. 
Jones report that they had a satisfactory opportunity with 
her and think her request is sincere after deliberating thereon 
the Committee is continued to invite her to attend next Meet- 
ing if nothing appears to obstruct. 

The Committee in the case of Phebe Sturgeon produced a 
Testimony against her which was approved and Signed the 
Same Friends are continued to the further service according 
to discipline and report to next meeting. 

The Friends appointed to attend the Marriage of Joseph 
Benock and Hannah Dixon report it was in a good degree 
orderly accomplished and the Certificate is returned. 

The Friends appointed produced a Certificate for Isaac 
Schoolly which was approved and Signed. 

John Hunt and Samuel Roberts produced a Copy of a 
Minute from Eavesham Monthly Meeting expressive of Unity 
and Concurrence with their visit to these parts which was read 
to Satisfaction as was their Company and Labour of Love 
among us. They having visited nearly all the Meetings consti- 
tuting this Monthly Meeting the Clerk is directed to signify 
the same by Indorsement. 

The Friends appointed report the Marriage of Joseph 
Gregg and Mary Smith was in a good degree orderly accomp- 
lished and the Certificate is returned. 
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Wm. Heald and Sarah Willson appeared here and Signi- 
fied that they continued their intention of Marriage with each 
other and, in inquiry, no obstruction appearing they are at 
liberty to accomplish the same according to the good order 
established among us, the same Friends are continued to see 
if it be so accomplished report to next meeting and return 
the Certificate. 

Wm. Allen and Sarah England appeared here and signi- 
fied that they continued their intention of Marriage with each 
other: Parents being consented and on inquiry, no obstruction 
appearing they are at liberty to accomplish the same accord- 
ing to the good order established among us the same Friends 
are continued to see if it be so accomplished report to next 
meeting and return the Certificate. 

John Cope, Junior and Ruth Dixon appeared here and 
signified their intention of Marriage with each other. Their 
Parents being consenting thereto, Samuel Davis and James 
Purviance are appointed to make the needful inquiry into the 
young Man’s clearness from Marriage Engagements with 
others and report to next Meeting. 

Complaint is brought against Joseph Brown for accomp- 
lishing his Marriage by the assistance of a Majistrate to a 
Woman not of our Society; Jonas Cattel and John Cope are 
appointed to visit him on that account and report their care 
and sense of his case to next meeting. 

Complaint is brought against Hannah Townsend, daughter 
of Frances, for being guilty of immorality which She owns to, 
John Rely and Henry Mills are appointed td visit her in com- 
pany with Women Friends and unless they find sufficient 
cause to forbear prepare a Testimony against her, inform her 
thereof and produce it to next meeting. 

Complaint is brought against Elizabeth Kimberly former- 
ly England for keeping Company and accomplishing her Mar- 
riage with a Man not of our Society by the Assistance of a 
hireling Teacher. John Heald and James McGrew are appcint- 
ed to visit her in company with Women Friends and report 
their care and her situation to next meeting. 

Westland preparative informs that Abraham Smith re 
quests to be released from serving as an Overseer. Henry Mills 
is proposed for that service with which this Meeting concurs 
and appoints him thereto. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 


372—The Strawick Collection of Gunsmith Tools. 








This collection consists of one “Leader” a machine for rifling 
guns by hand and one rifle barrel cut, cleaned and rifled by 
Hugh M. Strawick; also a few tools used in the construction 
of a gun, rifle or shot gun. This set for the most part is 
hand made. 

The leader was first constructed by Andrew Strawick who 
came into eastern Pennsylvania from New Jersey with the 
forces of the American Revolution, later pioneering west and 
settling in what is now Butler County. In 1790 he was mar- 
ried to Nancy Neil whose parents had also come west after the 
“war”. Together they bought 400 acres of land; the first 
taxation of this land took place in 1803. A small village and 
church known as West Jefferson, Pa. now stands on a part 
of this land. 

About 1810 Andrew Strawick turned his attention to gun- 
smithing rather than clearing land and teaching school and 
made a trip to Pittsburgh to secure the necessary equipment 
to start in business. The construction of the above mentioned 
“leader” was begun at that time and has been in continuous 
use until about six years ago. Andrew Strawick, Jr. moved 
the shop to Butler in 1838, but before that, in 1813, the gun 
carried by David Strawick, son of the first Andrew when he 
volunteered for service in the war of 1812 at the age of 20, 
was rifled and put in repair on this machine by his father. 
Many of the “smooth bore” guns of the day were made over 
in this shop by Andrew Strawick, Sr. After moving to But- 
ler, the business was known as the “Modern Works for Manu- 
facturing and Repairing Guns”. 

The family continued to live in Butler until 1856 when they 
moved to Brady’s Bend in Armstrong County where the third 
Andrew went into business with his father. They carried 
with them the old “leader,” business flourished and all went 
well until the Civil War. Two sons from the Strawick home 
volunteered, Hugh M. and Jacob Walter, later becoming part 
of the 139 volunteer infantry. Jacob Walter was killed in 
the battle of Fredericksburg, May 3, 1863, at the age of 21. 
Later Andrew III also enlisted. 

After the close of the Civil War, Andrew III moved his fam- 
ily to Beaver Falls. Hugh M. married Elizabeth Benninger 
a Brady’s Bend and took Andrew’s place in the business with 
his father. 

In 1872 the family returned to Butler and after the death of 
Andrew II in 1884, Hugh M. inherited the gunsmith mach- 
inery and business. Neil Andrew, a veteran of the Spanish 
American war and William, sons of Hugh M. would have in- 
herited these same relics had they lived. Hugh M. Strawick 
died at his home in Butler County, July 16, 1925 at the age 
of 91, having retired from active business five years prior to 
his death. 

There are two boys, Somers William and Hugh Andrew who 
may some time come to the Historical Society to see the care- 
fully guarded and much loved workmanship of their fathers. 
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We feel that these dumb objects speak eloquently of a day 
gone by; of the sulduing of the forest and the upbuilding of 
a great state. 
(The Daughter) 
Donated to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania by 
Gertrude Strawick and Yetty Strawick Seaborn, daughters of 
the late Hugh M. Strawick of Butler, Penna. 
874—Old Surveying Instruments 
“Jacobs staff” used by Mr. John Findley in surveying the 
town site of Mercer, Penna. 1803. 
“Surveyors chain” used by Mr. John Findley in laying out 
the town site of Mercer, Penna. The surveyor was a son of 
the famous William Findley, early Congressman of Penna. 
Presented by Mr. John F. Findley 
375—Piece of Ash Wood 
From “My Old Kentucky Home” the “Shrine” of Stephen Col- 
lins Foster. 
This piece of Ash wood is 130 years old and one and a half 
inches thick. It was cut from the hall-floor of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” to make room for an end of a cold air pipe, all 
the floors in the home are ash-wood and the same thickness 
and were laid down in 1793, all the window frames are 4x5 
cedar and all the door frames and doors are solid walnut. 
Presented to the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
by Benjamin La Bree. 
376—Token and Steel Dies. 
The token was used by the owners of the old 43rd _ street 
Bridge in payment of tolls. The steel dies were used in the 
stamping of these tokens. 
They were found in the old toll-house when preparations were 
being made for the tearing down of the old bridge. This old 
bridge crossed the river between Forty-third street, and 
Bridge street, Millvale, and consisted of four covered timber 
spans of the Burr truss type, one of the early types of bridges 
built in this County and of which but few remain. Its piers 
and abutments were of stone masonry. It provided for a double 
driveway and two sidewalks, one of which had been closed 
for a number of years. It had been on fire several times, but 
fortunately, was never burned down. It was of insufficient 
capacity for present day traffic, and did not provide sufficient 
navigation clearances and had been ordered removed by the 
War Department. It was in an unsafe condition, badly out of 
alignment and nearing the end of its usefulness. Its cover- 
ing had been removed to lighten its lod and to offer less re- 
sistance to wind pressure. raffic had been restricted in order 
that it might be kept in service until the new bridge, (“THE 
WASHINGTON CROSSING BRIDGE”) could be opened, when 
it was closed and removed. 
Presented by Mr. V. R. Covell, County Engineer 





